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Demands of Business Life. 


By Patrick J. SWEENEY, New York City. 

{While these words refer more particularly to the qualifica- 
tions required of stenographers,they are of far larger application 
and suggest to the thoughtful school man many things of in- 
tensely practical value,—EDITOR.] 

Employers are clamoring for men with a goodly sup- 

ply of common sense—those who can be original at times; 
those who will use their brains. Constant, careful, level- 
heade1 attention will inspire confidence ; confidence will 
bring increased responsibility, and increased responsibil- 
ity will bring increased salary. 
.4.The world demands trained hands and level heads, 
eyes that can see, ears that can hear, and tongues that 
can talk briefly and tothe point. Ours is a world of 
work, and the world demands workers. Let us train 
stenographers to work for the future and not for the 
present ; to acquaint themselves with all the details of 
the work; to realize that when the opportunity comes 
for advancement, this varied knowledge will help more 
tran anything else. 


Place for the One Who Thinks. 


Young men are afraid of doing more than they’re paid 
for and do not enter into work with sufficient spirit. To 
be appreciated, a young man must do more than he is 
paid to do. When he does something to further the in- 
terests of his employer that his employer has not 
thought of, he shows that he is valuable. Men are al- 
ways willing to pay good salaries to people who will 
think of things for them. The man who carries out 
only the thoughts and ideas of another is nothing more 
than a mere tool. Men who can think and who can be 
relied upon are always in demand. 

Incompetence and disinclination require supervision. 
A-dollar-a-day man would receive two dollars a day were 
it not that some one has tolook after him and supply 
the will that holds him to his task. The less a stenog- 
rapher requires looking after, the more able he is to 
stand alone and complete his tasks, the greater his re- 
ward. If he can not only do his own work, but direct 
intelligently and effectively the efforts of others, his re- 
ward is in exact ratio, and the more people ke can di- 
rect, and the higher the intelligence he can rightly lend, 
the more valuable are his services. We should train 
him to do his work so well that it will require no super- 
vision; then, by doing his own thinking, he will save 
the expense of hiring some one to think for him. 

We must make our pupils understand that the only 
way to hold a position and insure promotion is to make 
themselves necessary to the business. Promotion is no 
haphazard affair. It comes to the deserving. The em- 
ployer cannot promote until the employe shows his fit- 
ness for promotion. It is easy to go down hill; it. is 
possible to go up; few stand still on the slope. 

In every office there is some one who knows where 
things are. That one will tell the others whether the 
work is right, where to find things, and what to do next. 
He will come a little earlier to lay out the work, and 
will remain a little later to clear up the day’s work. He 
will show he thinks of his employer’s interests between 
going home at night and returning in the morning. 
Responsibility gravitates to the person who can shoulder 
it, and power flows to the man who knows how—to the 
one who picks up things off the floor instead of walking 
over them or kicking them aside. 


Good Working Qualities. 


The demand of the employers in the large cities is for 
stenographers who are always ready for emergencies. 
“When the (cyclone’s) warning cloud appears there is 
no time to do anything but fly to the cellar. If the cel- 
lar is not dug there is little use, then, in running for a 
spade,” Every day is Judgment day; the -important 
place is here, and the time is now. The ideal stenogra- 
pher must work, study, and continue working ; he must 
lose no time thinking of promotion; and should think 
only of his work. 

He must be honest. He can win no lasting success 
by misrepresenting himself or taking advantage of those 
who confide in him. The present tendency to organize 
capital makes honesty all the more necessary. The more 
responsible the position a man holds, the greater the 
necessity that he shall be honest. Brains and ability 
are potent factors in a man’s success, but without the 
firmest and most thoroly grounded principles of cardi- 
inal honesty they are factors which cannot make for suc- 
cess. It is thecombination of great ability and sterling 
honesty that places men in contro! of large interests and 
keeps them there. Let us drill the stenographer to 
have always before him the principle which is said to 
guide President Roosevelt in all his actions, “Is it 
right ?” 

The stenographer must hold his tongue. If he could 
only see himself as others see him, he would realize that 
the secretiveness required of the stenographer is on a 
par with that of the minister, doctor, and lawyer. No 
words can over-estimate the importance of this. Thous- 
ands have gone wrong on that one point. The news 
that comes confidentially is too good to keep; the very 
fact that it is confidential makes it all the more tempt- 
ing to tell. He tells it to his home people ; he tells it 
to his chum ; he writes it to his far-away correspond- 
ent; it leaks out; his reputation is gone, and he will 
never be trusted again. Noexplanation on his part will 
satisfy the employer. Takesuch a timeas the formation 
of the gigantic steel trust with outside interested par- 
ties willing to give fabulous sums for advance informa- 
tion. What good, then, is skill in shorthand if the sten- 
ographer will not keep his mouth shut? Take it, too, 
with the president’s message. Can you imagine the 
great responsibility—the trust that must be reposed in 
some one ? We must do our utmost to cultivate in our 
stenographers that grade of reliability. With it and 
mediocre skill success can be won to-day. Without it 
no amount of skill will enable one to hold a responsible 
position. The stenographer should make it a rule never, 
under any circumstances, to whisper, outside the office, 
office affairs. By not talking shop, he will be sure not 
to overstep the bounds of prudence as to how much he 
may safely say. Say nothing! ° 

What Teachers Should Cultivate. — 


Let us cultivate alertness in our stenographers; teach 
them to be alive to see and hear things and to ask ques- 
tions ; teach them to be ever awake for new ideas; to 
make written memoranda of suggestions which are crop- 
ping up every day, everywhere. We should train the 
stenographer to study his employer and humor him. 
Study the customers ; take care of them when they call 
in the employer's absence. Take a personal interest in 
them. Keep posted as to the employer’s whereabouts 
during the day, so he can be reached when necessary. 
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We should lay great stress upon the winning power 
of agreeableness—that self-control which keeps others 
from suffering because of the stenographers’ troubles. 
He should not be nonsensically agreeable, smiling and 
smirking all the time ; but be agreeable. Teach him to 
carry his own troubles cheerfully, and instead of being 
a chronic “leaner,” let him help when he can to carry 
che load of his employer and fellow employés. 

We must graduate stenographers who are the very 
essence of promptness—promptness everywhere, all the 
time ; promptness in getting to business and in finishing 
work on time. 

What becomes of a man’s word when he won’t keep 
it, and no one else will take it? The stenographer 
should never lie, at any time, under any circumstances. 
Insist upon truthfulness. Truthfulness is actual hon- 
esty, for the business man recognizes the fact that the 
man who lies will steal. 

Let us train our stenographers to be self-reliant. We 
had a striking example in New Jersey when the gov- 
ernor and his staff went to Buffalo and a young woman 
stenographer capably filled the governor's chair. The 
governor had confidence in the young woman and she 
had perfect confidence in herself. Confidence begets 
confidence. ‘Men do not lack strength ; they lack the 
will to concentrate and act.” The man who thinks out 
what he wants to do, and then works and works hard, 
will win. A business man said, “‘Ever since I heard of 
Morgan, Schwab, and Wanamaker, I’ve been wanting to 
hire them. There’s no trouble in getting business—the 
trouble is in getting men.” 

All work is for the worker. What becomes of the 
product of his work, and how the world receives it, mat- 
ters little. How he does it is everything. We must 
make the stenographer see the necessity for exercising 
his highest and best; he must realize that he is making 
character, building soul-fiber, and no rotten threads 
must be woven into his webof life. Hecannotafford to 
do slipshod, evasive, hypocritical work in the class-room, 
expecting that when he gets into the business world he 
can do careful, upright, honest work. What the world 
says about him is really of no matter, but what he does 
is the vital question. No one can harm him but himself. 
“Tt is nothing for a man to hold up his head in a calm; 
but to maintain his post when all others have quitted 
their ground, and there to stand upright where other 
men are beaten down—this is divine and praiseworthy.” 

“ People who take pains never to do any more than they 
get paid for, never get paid for anything more than they 
do.” By hard work, the exercise of mental faculties, 
strictly obeying the rules of honor, daring to do right, 
and observing kindness and gentleness, success will come 
to the aspiring stenographer. In conclusion, I would 
urge that we all teach our stenographers to Jive up to 
the motto of President Roosevelt, ‘Better faithful than 
famous.”s 


(Part of a paper read at the National Commercial Teachers’ 
Federation, at St. Louis, December, 1901.) 


SF 


May. 
A SONNET. 


Sweet May! thou loveliest month of all the year, 
Thy birth the feathered songsters celebrate ; 

For now no chilling winds they ever fear ; 

But build their nests and sing their songs elate. 
To children, too, thou art supremely dear ; 

Upon thy natal day they choose their queen ; 
Hailing thy advent with a joy sincere, 

They dance around their Maypole on the green. 
Bright dandelions their golden eyes now ope ; 

All scattered o’er thy fields fair flowers are seen. 
Now all the teeming earth o’erflows with hope ; 
Her fountains all display their brightest sheen. 
Around thy cradle fairies dance and sing ; 

But to thy grave with tears their garlands bring. 
New York City. MELVIN Hix. 
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Training to Think. 
By Supt. SAMUEL HAMILTON, Braddock, Pa. 


Power to think is the highest function of the human 
mind. In the gift of this power man is certainly made 
in the image of his Maker. The great problem of the 
school is to train the child to think, to give him the 
ability to collate, analyze, classify, and compare facts; 
to discover causes and foresee effects ; to infer, to de- 
duce, and to judge ; and in fact to exercise successfully 
each and every power which enters into the complex 
process of independent thinking. 

The great majority of our children in the schools are 
very young. We have them during the perceptive 
rather than the reflective stage. But training to think 
does not belong entirely to this latter period. Reflec- 
tion and the exercise of the higher faculties come after 
perception, because they spring from it ; but they may 
be, and generally are, closely related in time. The pro- 
duct of perception is not knowledge, but rather the ma- 
terial from which it is constructed. This material may 
be hoarded away in the mind, like bricks, for future use, 
but it should also put the thinking processes of the mind 
into active and immediate operation. The raw material 
must be attended to, examined, analyzed, compared, ag- 
sociated, and assimilated with similar knowledge already 
in the possession of the child, if it is to accomplish its 
greatest results in training him to think. 

There are two extremes in educational methods, and 
both should be carefully avoided. One assizns the 
work to the child, gives no help, and no instruction. It 
says in substance to him: “ Work out your own intel- 
lectual salvation with fear andtrembling. Sink or swim 
by your unaided self.” Those who survive come forth 
sturdy, strong, self-reliant, and independent in thought 
and action. The pendulum of method swings to this 
extreme in the crowded condition of some country 
schools. The objection to it is that the survivors, sturdy 
and self-reliant as they are, are few. 

The pendulum of method touches the other extreme 
when we do too much for the child. We analyze, class- 
ify, and outline everything forhim. We remove all diffi- 
culties, lift him over all obstacles, and almost carry him 
along the pathway intended to stimulate mental growth. 
This is especially true in primary methods where much 
of the work belittles the child’s mental power, insults 
his intelligence, and leads him to say in the language of 
Dodd Weaver: ‘‘I always knowed that.” Number is 
often chopped up into such infinitesimal pieces, and 
dealt out to him in such homeopathic doses that he sel- 
dom gets enough of it at any one time to start his intel- 
lectual machinery. In reading he is fed upon a liter- 
ary gruel of the rarest consistency, diluted to suit the 
child mind. Much of the language work is based upon 
the misapplication of the maxim, ‘‘ Learn to do by do- 
ing.” It requires the child to do or write something 
whether the doing has purpose, point, object, or end. 
In fact there is a dimly defined notion that the teacher’s 
work consists largely in simplifying subjects, removing 
difficulties, trying to prove what is self-evident, and at- 
tempting to draw from the child’s mind what it does 
not possess. 


School work to some extent is now receding from this 
extreme. It was touched when the kindergarten meth- 
ods which laugh labor into play and are intended for the 
four-year-old child left their lawful fields of action and 
came up into the primary school to influence and almost 
control the instruction of the children from six to eight. 
It is evident that if we would do more in training the 
child to think, we must employ rational methods; 
methods that leave something for the child to exercise 
his mind upon ; something for him to learn, remember, 
and apply in unlocking for himself the magic revelations 
of truth ; something that will allow him to exercise his 
mind thru the processes of analysis, comparison, agsoci- 
ation, and judgment. 
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Specific Methods. 

But to be more specific. The school can do more for 
the child in training him to think by placing more of 
the emphasis in our work upon another part of the reci- 
tation. The recitation is the gateway of opportunity 
both to the teacher and to the child. It has three defi- 
nite and distinct parts, not always separated in time, 
yet nevertheless distinct in their effects upon the mind. 
in the first the child tells what he has learned about the 
lesson. He may recite it or give it in response to ques- 
tions which call for the contents rather than the exer- 
cise of his mind. This is the legitimate part of every 
recitation, but not the most important part in training 
him to think. There is another part of the recitation 
in which. the teacher gives to the class additional in- 
formation, closely related to the lesson yet not found in 
the text. These are the two easy parts of the recita- 
tion, and with young teachers they generally receive 
the emphasis. Both appeal to and exercise the memory 
rather than the mind. 

But there is still a third part of the recitation—the 
part in which the teacher leads the child to exercise his 
mind in acquiring, understanding, and expressing new 
truth. It is here that the best work is done in training 
the child to think, and this part should receive the em- 
phasis. The ordinary easy-going teacher, with impro- 
vised and incoherent plans, too often avoids this part of 
the recitation entirely, and is content to browse in 
divisions one and two. She lets her pupils recite and 
hears them say their lessons. In the reading lesson she 
is content to have the children read the paragraphs 
aloud without thought-provoking, or thought-suggesting 
question or comment, with an occasional reference to a 
mispronounced word. The study and recitation of a 
lesson in history, geography, physiology, or grammar is 
a sort of gorge and disgorge process in which the un- 
digested truth is drawn forthin the exact form in which 
the child gathered it from the printed page. In arith- 
metic the child is asked to solve the problems already 
solved at the seat, the problems he already understands, 
and perhaps the very ones he solved last year. Such 
work is almost worthless even as a drill. 

The drill finds its greatest value in the application of 
known rules and principles to the solution of new prob- 
lems and sentences. The teacher who would do most 
in training the child to think must clearly perceive the 
difference between teaching him and hearing him recite. 
Inthe one thechi.dlearns, in the otherherecalls. The pro- 
cesses are essentially distinct, and, altho they may follow 
each other in close relation, they must not be confounded. 
A child recites when he tells what he has learned. He 
is taught when he acquires new truth, sees new relations, 
and arrives at new conclusions. In reciting the keynote 
is recollection; in teaching, the keynote is thought. 
Teaching is simply causing the mind of the child to do, 
in the right way and at the right time, that which will 
enable it to grasp the new truth, see the new relation 
and reach the new conclusion. And it is only in this 
third part of the recitation that the teacher to any ex- 
tent really aids the child in habits of thought. 

If we would do more for the child in training him to 
think, we must emphasize the right kind of questions. 
The question is the instrument of instruction. It is the 
right arm of the teacher’s power. The art of question- 
ing is in a sense the art of teaching and the good 
questioner is, generally, a good teacher. There are 
many kinds of questions, but two classes will suffice our 
present purpose. One class tests, the other trains; the 
first calls forth the eontents of the mind, the other 
starts up its machinery ; the result of the one is know)- 
edge, the result of the other is power; the first may be 
called the questions of acquisition; the second the 
questions of assimilation. There are two well defined 
stages in the learning process corresponding in a meas- 
ure to those two kinds of questions. The first is the 
stage of apprehension in which the pupil’s mind takes in 
aS wholes the facts or unitsof truth. It actsin response 

t that phase of the teaching process which we call 
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presentation. In other words the mind apprehends the 
facts that are presented to it. 


Right Comprehension. 


The second stage of the learning process may be 
called the stage of comprehension. In it the mind takes 
these new units of truth which have just been appre- 
hended, examines them, analyzes them into their parte, 
classifies the parts, compares each with similar truth a)- 
ready in the mind noting similarities and differences, 
and then works the old and the new possessions into one 
assimilated body of truth. This is pre-eminently the 
thinking stage in the learning process. And after each 
particular act of comprehension the mind has a larger, 
richer and better organized body of truth, and is a 
stronger and better logical machine, because of the new 
possession and the thinking which led to its compre- 
hension and assimilation. 

In the stage of apprehension the child uses only the 
most elementary forms of thought. In comprehension 
he uses the most vigorous and systematic exercise of the 
thinking faculties. For to comprehend is to understand, 
and to understand, is to interpret the new truth 
by the old, and this can be done only by the pro- 
cesses we Call analysis, comparison, abstraction, asso- 
ciation, and judgment. From this it is clearly seen 
that the teacher who leads the child no further into the 
learning process than the stage of apprehension has not 
done much for him in training him to think. Now the 
question is not only the instrument of instruction : it is 
the very throttle valve which starts and controls the 
thinking process. And the two classes of questions 
already referred to correspond with, lead to, and bring 
about these two stages in the learning process. The 
questions of acquisition lead the child to apprehend the 
facts of the lesson, while those of comprehension put 
the mind on the new fact and keep it working until the 
fact is assimilated. In response to the one the mind 
requires or recalls truth; in response to the other it 
understands, assimilates, and applies it. 

The question who, which, when, where, and what are 
primarily questions of acquisition and seldom lead the 
child much beyond the stage of apprehension. Why 
and how are questions of assimilation. They carry the 
learner from the stage of apprehension into the realm of 
assimilation. 

These are philosophic questions. They call for causes, 
they examine processes, they search for effects. In 
answer to the questions of acquisition the recollection 
of the mind has only to dip into the memory and bring 
out an apprehended fact. But there are no ready made 
answers to the questions of assimilation. By them the 
mind receives a specific order for a special product, and 
its thinking processes must manufacture that product 
before it can be delivered. In every system of schools 
you can find three kinds of teachers: the mechanical, 
the experimental, and the philosophical. The first does 
the work blindly as she has seen it done by others under 
similar circumstances. The teacher uses largely the 
questions of acquisition, and consequently does little in 
training her pupils to think. 

The experimental teacher is dissatisfied with the re- 
sults of her work, but is unable to understand why they 
are so unsatisfactory. She therefore experiments with 
every plan, method or device that may be suggested. 
She does not foresee the end and therefore cannot 
arrange the means. The character of her work is ne- 
cessarily narrow and superficial. And since the ques- 
tions of acquisition lie largely on the surface of truth, 
they constitute almost exclusively her s'ock in trade. 
Like the mechanical teacher, she may occasionally start 
the thinking processes of the child’s mind. But if she 
does it is purely by accident and not by any intelligent 
or fixed purpose. 

The philosophic teacher sees the end from the begin- 
ning ; forms the plans and organizes the means by which 
that end is to be attained, and thus in a large measure 
she is enabled to do the right thing in the right 
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way and at the right time. She uses the questions 
of acquisition because her pupils must appehend 
facts, put the magic wand of her superior worth 
is the question of assimilation. With it she inten- 
tionally starts that mental action which must result 
in mental power. 

In the upper grammar grades and the high school the 
recitation should be largely devoted to the comprehen- 
sion and assimilation of the subject-matter which the 
child has apprehended in the preparation of the lesson. 
The lack of work and study, so distressingly prominent 
in some of these schools, makes it necessary for the 
teacher to spend the recitation period in trying to have 
the class apprehend what it should have apprehended in 
the preparationof thelesson. Thus the recitation ends 
just where it ought to begin, and there is no time for 
the questions which result in the comprehension and 
assimilation of the subject matter. In the primary 
schools the questions of apprehension must be promi- 
nent, but in the grammar and high school grades, when 
the child has learned to study, the teacher must place 
the emphasis on these questions of assimilation, if she 
is to accomplish all that can be done in training the 
child to think. 

Means of Acquiring Truth. 


We could better train the child to think if we placed 
more emphasis upon some of the right ways of acquir- 
ing truth. 

Taking a practical, rather than a psychological view 
of this subject, it may be said that the child acquires 
truth by observation, intuition, reflection, and testimony. 
In the ordinary school the emphasis is placed upon the 
matter of testimony. Under the pressure of this 
emphasis much of the truth which the child acquires 
comes to him by the testimony of the teacher or the 
testimony of the author. 

In intuition the mind grasps certain truths and reaches 
certain conclusions immediately and without the inter- 
vention of reasoning processes. And since we can do 
little to aid the mind in thus acquiring truth except by 
opening for it a wider field of observation, we may dis- 
miss it entirely from this discussion. 

But it is surprising how little the school work of to- 
day emphasizes observation asa source of knowledge. 
Nature study as a means of mental discipline is a revolt 
agaiast this almost lack of emphasis. We have the tes- 
timony of teachers and authors about nature, but this 
nature study movement is an attempt to have nature 
testified directly to the child thru his powers of observa- 
tion. The mental! product of observation is the per- 
cept. And percepts whether gained by observation or 
grasped by the mind thru intuition are the elements of 
knowledge. And since these elements are to be the ob- 
jects of and for thought, it would be much better for 
the child, if observation, as a source of that knowledge 
which inspires and leads to mental action received 
greater attention and more emphasis in the school- 
room. 

Reflection as a source of truth is much neglected. 
We are so busy acquiring by testimony that we seldom 
take time to reflect. By reflection I simply mean that 
mental power by which we compare, discover, and de- 
cide. In this process there are three stages. , The first 
gives the child general notions of things. The result 
of the second is a conclusion technically called a judg- 
ment. To reach it the mind must examine, compare, 
discover, and conclude. It begins by examining ideas 
and objects, proceeds by discovering their relations or 
differences and concludes by affirming or denying some- 
thing about them. In the third stage of the thinking 
process the mind begins with a comparison of two con- 
clusions, proceeds by discovering a new conclusion, based 
upon, deduced from, or growing out of their relations ; 
‘and ends by stating the new conclusion. 

Teachers may not understand the thinking process 
when described in psychological terms, but they clearly 
understand what is meant by the simple words examine, 
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compare, discover, and conclude. And when the child 
does these four things in the order named he is reflect- 
ing, judging, thinking, reasoning. For every child that 
reaches a conclusion by this route and thus forms an 
opinion has fully completed an act of thinking. 

_ Lf, then, we would train the child in the art of think- 
ing, great emphasis should be placed upon reflections as 
a source of truth. For this is the source whence come 
decisions, conclusions, opinions, and arguments. When 
a boy finds a problem which baffles his powers of solu- 
tion some teachers solve it for him, others tell him how 
to solve it. But the wise teacher takes a different plan. 
She sees that the child has apprehended, but not com- 
prehended the condition of the problem. She leads him 
to examine, interpret, and understand them by and thru 
the power of his own mental equipment. The light 
dawns, the difficulty disappears, and the solution is dis- 
covered ; and while the teacher guided the process, the 
reflection of his own mind was the real source of light 
and truth. 

Composition rightly taught is a great aid in training 
the child to think. It is originality of thought and ex- 
pression which distinguishes a composition from a com- 
pilation. This originality always finds its source in the 
reflection of the writer. If the composition assumes the 
argumentative form it is one of the greatest of agencies 
in training a child to think. For then composition sets 
forth the writer’s conclusions, opinions, and arguments, 
and the power which reaches conclusions and formulates 
arguments is the power of thought. And the source 
whence these opinions and arguments must spring are 
the writer’s own reflection. 

The conclusion, then, is forced upon me that we shall 
do more for the child in training him to think: (1) 
When we place more emphasis upon the third part of 
the recitation, and when the difference between teach- 
ing the child and hearing him recite is clearly perceived ; 
(2) when we make a better and more intelligent use of 
the questions of assimilation ; (3) when we lead the child 
beyond the stage of apprehension into the realms cf 
understanding and assimilation; (4) when a larger 
number of our teachersclimb the dimly-lighted stairway 
of mechanical and experimental work and reach tke 
broad platform of intelligent, thoughtful instruction ; 
(5) when observation as a source of knowledge is empha- 
sized and the doorway to the child’s mental machine 
shop is thus thrown wide open that the fuel of truth 
may have free access to the engines of thought; (6) 
and when reflection shall become a fountain of truth to 
the child whence shall issue streams of decisions, con- 
clusions, and opinions, nay, even arguments, not of the 
teacher and the text-book, but of the child, occasioned 
by the exercise of his own mind upon the subject matter 
of the lesson. 


(Paper read before the Pennsylvania State Teachers’ Asso- 
c ation.—slightly abridged.) 


4 


A commission of prominent Englishmen will soon visit 
America to investigate our educational and economic 
methods. Alfred Mosely, C.M.B., has already arrived 
in New York to prepare for the visit. The commission 
will consist of members of the London schoo] board and 
county council, and members of parliament. Primary, 
secondary, and technical schools will be visited and 
their methods studied. The purpose of the visit is to 
discover why the average American has a more practical 
education than the Englishman. A labor commission 
will also come to America to study the industrial situa- 
tion. 

The old Longfellow home at Portland, Me., is being 
repaired. A new roof is being built and the woodwork 
and blinds are being painted. The door in the vestibule 
from the street will be restored to its original appear- 
ance, and the old stone front door step, used by the fam- 
ily from the beginning of this hoyse, will be raised and 
used again as formerly. 
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The Teaching of Glementary Mathematics, 
By William E. Chancellor, Bloomfield, N. J. 


In the last ten years there have appeared half a dozen 
arithmetics on practically new lines and many mono- 
graphs relating to instruction in numbers. The changes 
instituted by progressive schools in the teaching of 
arithmetic amount to nothing short of a revolution 
worthy the attention of every person interested in edu- 
cation. 

The Three Reforms. 


In many places this revolution has passed thru the 
successful accomplishment of three radical reforms. 
The first reform affects the foundation of arithmetic in 
number learning. The second reform relates to the in- 
troduction of elementary mathematics in the higher 
grades and of observational geometry in all grades. 
The third and equally important reform relates to the 
reorganization of the topics of arithmetic in relation to 
the powers, interests, and needs of the children of the 
different grades. It is easy to see that each reform has 
grown out of the other, by application of the principle 
that, as Dr. E. E. White expresses it, ‘All primary.ideas 
in every branch of knowledge must be taught object- 
ively. A course of school training should clearly 
include at least the elements of knowledge in all the 
fundamental branches.” 


Old Methods of Arithmetical Instruction. 


The nature of this revolution can be best appreciated 
by those who place conscientiously before themselves 
the old-style methods and devices of arithmetic instruc- 
tion. These were based upon the fundamental ideas 
that one topic in arithmetic grows out of another, that 
the logical order of the subject is necessarily the psy- 
chological order of presentation, that the subject of 
arithmetic must be completed thoroly before any other 
kind of mathematics is considered, and that the child 
must remain dependent upon the teacher for all advance 
in the subject. In consequence we have had arithmetic 
in our public schools with oral instruction on the part 
of the teacher as the sole method as high as the middle 
grammar grades. The children might learn reading, 
history, geography, and even nature and science from 
books, but the arithmetic text-book was not for the 
child. In fact this method showed very good judgment 
on the part of educational administrators, for arith- 
metic was presented in the text-books as a science and 
in such form as to be wholly incomprehensible to the 
child. Small wonder it is that the boy or girl who 
dropped out of school at the age of twelve or thirteen 
in the past decade has seldom known much of anything 
about arithmetic ; he has seldom had any book to study, 
and if he has had any book, it has seldom been of 
material fitted for his mind. 


Thoroness. 


The theory on which the topics have been presented 
by the teacher has been that of the pupil’s thoroly mas- 
tering each topic before proceeding to the next. The 
constant reviewing which is essential in the learning 
and remembering of such a subject as arithmetic was 
grossly neglected. Even worse; the children grew ac- 
customed to work upon the same process mechanically 
for days and even for weeks, and the result was that 
they had no intelligent or active interest in the prob- 
lems. Oral work entirely ceased or became perfunctory. 
What the children had learned in one year they wholly 
forgot by the end of the next, and those who could do 
partial payments had forgotten how to work a simple 
problem in profit and loss. 

Beginning of Reform. 

And yet even at its worst there were some people 
never wholly satisfied by this crude and mechauical 
method. As usual the reform began at the top and 
bottom at the same time. Even the revolution has not 


completely revolutionized the methods of teaching arith- 
metic in the middle elementary grades. First, we had 
the Grube system of teaching numbers. This came 
partly because children began to go to school earlier 
in life than before, and it was not possible to teach be- 
ginners in number who were five years old by the meth- 
ods formerly used to instruct beginners eight years old. 
Besides, elementary number teaching a generation ago 
was usually given by the mothers before the children 
came to school. The Grube system recognized some- 
thing of the nature of the child mind, but it was never 
wholly successful. Its chief objection was its iterative- 
ness, which caused the children to lose interest. 

About this same time leading educators were displac- 
ing arithmetic from the highest grammar grade or 
grades and substituting for it either, usually, algebra, 
or, sometimes, geometry. They did this for several 
reasons: because they thought there was too much 
arithmetic in the schools, or because they regarded al- 
gebra or geometry as more valuable than arithmetic, or 
because they wished to save time for other studies in 
the high school course. In this period before system- 
atic child study had begun, there were very few who 
displaced arithmetic on the ground that algebra or 
geometry is more suited to children’s minds than cube 
root by arithmetical methods or notation by the duo- 
decimal scale. Whether this was a real reform or not 
is still questionable, but that the two reforms led to the 
revolution is historical fact. 

Monograph-Writing. 

Some two decades ago the interest in the studyfof 
particular problems ineducation began. The beginnings 
were feeble enough. But now so great has the activity 
become that we have many excellent books and mono- 
graphs discussing methods, devices, and exercises in 
teaching the elementary facts of number from one to 
one hundred, and very many books discussing and ex- 
emplifying to the smallest details arithmetic as a sci- 
ence. In a bibliography of many hundred titles one 
finds not ten books or essays which even try to present 
or to demonstrate proper methods of presenting the 
topics of arithmetic above the fundamental operations. 
In the treatment of percentage and of all its applica- 
tions there is an immense and unworked field for}peda- 
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gogical philosophy. The researches, opinions, and con- 
clusions of genetic psychology ought carefully to be 
considered by all those who intend to treat pedagogically 
the subjects of elementary arithmetic, geometry, and 
algebra. What all makers of arithmetic had apparently 
forgotten is that the central subject of education is not 
the matter but the child. 


Mental Arithmetic. 


There was a time some years back when mental arith- 
metic raged in the schools. Nowadays in many schools 
it is not even heard of. Mental arithmetic has been 
done away with for two reasons: first, because the term 
“mental arithmetic,” is a misnomer, since it does not 
distinguish its nature. All arithmetic is necessarily 
mental. Second, because the text-books and exercises 
in mental arithmetic were mere collections of process 
problems utterly uninteresting in their nature and by 
no means satisfactorily paralleling the steps in the prog- 
ress of written arithmetic. Nevertheless mental arith- 
metic stood for something altogether worth while. It 
is questionable whether in our revolution we have se- 
cured an equivalent in the oral arithmetic now done or 
said to be done by our elementary pupils. The true 
solution of how to bring into active exercise the prin- 
ciple of mental arithmetic is in daily unwritten and 
sometimes silent arithmetical problems introducing and 
accompanying all written work. In short, the solution 
is in having a good teacher who understands the prin- 
ciples of the recitation. 

Ratio Doctrines. 

By the Grube system of teaching numbers our children 
were introduced to arithmetical conceptions of magni- 
tude and number thru observing and counting objects. 
This was correct but did not gofar enough. The older 
idea of counting numbers as steps in series possessed 
this truth, that arithmetic deals with the answer to the 
question, How many? The Grube principle went fur- 
ther and asked, How many what? The ratio principle 
insists on asking of every unit, Howmuch? With these 
questions now the philosophy of the most elementary 
teaching of numbers is evidently complete. Our effort 
now is simply to combine these three methods so phil- 
osophically that they become one. Ratio measures 
magnitudes. Number counts magnitudes and finds mul- 
titude. Ratio lays bare all the principles of fractions, 
percentage, and denominate numbers. These principles 
combined with the fundamental operations of numbers,— 
addition, subtraction, multiplication, division, and fac- 
toring,—round out the cycle of useful elementary arith- 
metic. When the pedagogical problems connected 
with their application to the needs and natures of boys 
and girls ten or twelve years of age are completed, I 
feel confident that we shall have abundant time in the 
higher grades of grammar schools for elementary ge- 
ometry and algebra. 


Elementary Mathematics. 


For some years educators have been experimenting 
with a variety of methods for correlating algebra, arith- 
metic, and gegmetry. When this work is complete we 
shall have practically a new subject for our highest 
grammar grades. It is perfectly clear that the geom- 
etry should be observational or inventional and that the 
algebra should be the application of the equation to the 
solution of problems, with such exercises in factoing as 
will facilitate such solutions. 

Geometry grows naturally out of mensuration and 
should proceed collaterally with the development of 
arithmetic from the earliest topics. It is only by geo- 
metric forms that the mind can properly interpret ratios, 
fractions, and percentages. The value of the geometry 
of the sphere in connection with geography and of the 
geometry of the parallelopiped in connection with cubic 
measure is obvious. The power of geometry to interpret 
square root and cube root is equally obvious. The alge- 
braic equation is not only exactly the same as the arith- 
metical equation, but it grows very simply out of propor- 
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tion, which is an equality of ratios. Whathas not yet been 
satisfactorily accomplished is the correlation of the ele- — 
ments of algebra with the elements of arithmetic beyond 
the solution of squareandcuberoots. Here isan import- 
ant series of problems for the pedagogical philosopher. 
As even the best graded books are made now the “spiral” 
order from algebra to arithmetic and geometry back to al- 
gebra again is open to the censure of Dr. White’s amus- 
ing phrase “a merry-go-round.” But the near future 
will see this correlation completed. 

In this connection it is profitable to quote from some 
of the leaders in education. 

President Eliot, of Harvard, in ‘‘ Educational Re- 
form” says: ; 


The right time for advancing a child to the study of a sub- 
ject is the first moment he is capable of comprehending it. 

‘ It is a curious fact that we Americans habitually 
underestimate the capacity of pupils at almost every stage of 
education from the primary school thru the university. : 
Geometry has many and very important applications in the 
arts and trades. Its applications are as important as those of 
arithmetic, if we except the very slightest and commonest 
arithmetical operations. That the great mass of American 
children should leave school without ever having touched this 
subject—except perhaps in arithmetic under the head of men- 
suration—is a grave public misfortune. 


President Butler, of Columbia, in “The Meaning of 
Education” says: 


The course that I would suggest for the Amerian 
school involves beginning algebra and plane geom- 
etry shortly after ten or eleven years of age ‘ 

In order to prevent the pupil’s development from being 
arrested and his capacity for education from being brought 


to an end, he must constantly be led on to new heights. 


Prof. David Eugene Smith, of the Teachers college, 
of Columbia, says : 
The teachers who fear lest the child shall drift into think- 


ing in symbols are really fearing that the child 
shall drift into mathematics. 


Dr. Smith also quotes from Laisant as follows : 


That algebra, arithmetic, and geometry should be taught 
side by side is not merely useful ; it is indispensable for main- 
taining that unity and co-ordination in mathematics without 
which the science loses all interest and value. A boy who has 
taken his arithmetic first and then his algebra and then his 
geometry, has his mental powers less developed than they 
would have been with three or four years of parallel teaching 
intelligently pursued. 


The Mastery Theory. 


President Eliot also says something which seems so 
significant educationally as to deserve tle strongest em- 
phasis and reiteration. The chief objection which has 
been urged to the introduction of algebra and geometry 
in the grammar grades has been that the children are 
not already thoro in arithmetic. This may be true, but 
as one nail drives out another, we have a right to ques- 
tion whether thoroness in any one subject is to be se- 
cured or sought after at the cost of complete ignorance 
of other subjects. To quote President Eliot: 


Why do we try to make children do what we do not try to 
do ourselves? instead of mastering one subject before going 
to another, it is almost invariably wiser to go on to a superior 
subject before the inferior has been mastered. On the 
mastery theory, how much new reading or thinking should we 
adults do ? Many an educated man remembers to this 
day the exasperation he felt when he discovered that problems 
in arithmetic over which he had struggled for hours could be 
solved in as many minutes after he had got half way thru 
algebra. 

The Graded Text-Book Reform. 


It is a singular thing that, in the modern languages, 
for high school and college we have text-books graded 
for even the terms in the school year, but that if we 
wish to teach geography to a fifth grammar grade we 
must use the same book as we use in the eighth gram- 
mar grade. It is a singular thing that we have primers 
and second term and third term readers for our children 
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in the first primary grade and are not yet ready gener- 
ally to accept the principle of the graded arithmetic 
text-book. Says Dr. E. E. White in his “ Art of Teach- 
ing :” 

The elementary arithmetic stands next to the reader as a 
means of training children in thought reading, and especially 
is this true when it contains numerous simple problems for 
study, grasp, and solution. There is no more effective train- 
ing for a caild in thought reading than the grasp of the sim- 
ple relations between concrete numbers expressed in language. 
"he printed manual has several important advantages over num- 
ber exercises written on the board. The use of a book by 
the pupils relieves the teacher from much unnecessary labor 
in preparing blackboard work, this being especially true in 
problems ; and it also relieves the pupils from the necessity 
of copying so many exercises from the board, often a severe 
tax on the eyes and nerves, especially in poorly lighted rooms. 

much of the board work prepared by teachers as a 
class is characterized by marked samenessand monotony. Be- 
sides, the use of a book affords pupils an excellent practice in 
seeing the relations of numbers when expressed in print. 

I might quote extensively from such men as Dr. 
Harris and the late Professor Hinsdale, who have argued 
strongly for text-books in the hands of pupils. “The 
merely oral method does not suffice for the production 
of the independent scholar,” said Dr. Harris in his ad- 
dress on Horace Mann before the N. E. A. in 1896. 

If there are reasons for graded reading books and for 
graded histories, and these reasons anyone would con- 
cede, equally strong reasons may be urged for the 
graded text-book in every subject. The old style man- 
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ual for the teacher was a scientific treatise and required 
pedagogical interpretation by the teacher before the 
children could use the material. This pedagogical inter- 
pretation the class-room teacher has seldom had the 
time and patience to make. 


The Guiding Principle. 


It is seldom that a revolution in actual progress has 
made its meaning so entirely plain. We are introduc- 
ing ratio and algebra and geometry and graded text- 
books for one and the same reason, to meet the needs 
and interest and powers of the child. We have for a 
long time recognized the fact that children go to school 
to learn what they ought to know when they become 
grown up men and women. We are now beginning to 
recognize the fact that they go to school to learn things 
profitable and enjoyable by them as boys and girls. The 
more fully a boy lives out his own life as a boy the better 
foundation is he laying for the building of aman. We 
must change not only our topics but our problems till 
they concern the real life of boys, for boys are not made 
for the schools, but the schools are made for the boys. 

“T came,” said the Master of Life, “that ye might 
have life, and that ye might have it more abundantly.” 
This tremendous saying is not for the grown-up people 
only, not for the wise only, but exactly as much for the 
children and for the ignorant. Our business as edu- 
cators is to transform every subject in the schools as 
fast as we learn how so that it may express for the 
youth of the land an abundant life. 





bat Cigaret Smoking Gill Do, 


By P. L. Lord. 


In a certain school of about 500 pupils, grades up to 
the ninth year, it was found that the boys were very in- 
ferior to the girls in every way. 

On looking for the cause of this difference it was 
found that a large majority of the boys were habitual 
cigaret-smokers and thatthere seemed to be little or no 
other general difference in the every-day habits of the 
sexes. 

An investigation was ordered to ascertain exactly how 
far the smoking was to blame for the boys’ inefficiency 
and low moral condition. The investigation extended 
over several months of close observation of twenty boys 
whom it was known did not use tobacco in any form and 
twenty boys known to be “cigaret fiends.” 

The non-smokers were drawn by lot. The report 
represents the observation of ten teachers. The pupils 
investigated were from the same rooms in the same 
Schools. No guess-work was allowed. Time was taken 
to get at the facts of the case on the twenty questions 
of inquiry—hence the value of the report. 

The ages of the boys were from ten to seventeen. 
The average age was a little over fourteen. 

Of the twenty smokers, twelve had smoked more than 
a year and some of them several years. 

All twenty boys used cigarets while some of them also 
used pipes and cigars occasionally. 

The following table shows the line of investigation 
and also the results : 


Smokers % Non-Smokers % 


dis INGEN GUBS sence hs cuvocewercsawecet 14 70 1 5 
2. Impaired hearing............s0cceee 13 65 it 5 
hE i ierstnctiecdanare: 12 60 1 5 
A. - Bad nennersies:.ssss5ssece0ts<tee ces: 16 80 2 10 
5. Low deportment..............ssse00 18 90 1 5 
6. Poor physical condition............ 12 60 z 10 
7. Bad moral condition........-......+ 14 70 0 0 
8. Bad mental condition............... 18 90 1 5 
9. Street loafers......:..cessscesceseess 16 80 0 0 
Ds SR ik canitacencatinnsiaaeoinss 15 15 0 0 
TL, Careleas indtesascciesccesesesesseses ie 60 4 20 
12. Not neat and clean.................- 12 60 i 5 
Mess RA GS pees suv easene <ctacovssctescs 10 50 0 0 
14. Low rank in studies................. 18 90 3 15 


15. Failed of promotion...........:..... 79 times...... 2 times 
16. Older than average of grade...... 19 Diecaseseis 2 10 
U7, AU NUUREU iascces cccsonscssssccessccas 9 Bi cecssivs 0 0 
TBe SlO we tHIMNGES on ccscc0sccevcssccests 19 DS isecsvexs 3 15 
19 Poor workers or not able 

* (to work continuously §...... 17 Sir eteceses 1 5 


20 1 Known to attend church 

* lor Sunday school}.....1 Beicnes 9 45 

The following personal peculiarities were noticed in 
the smokers : 

Boy No. 1 is undersized, wizened, unkempt, and sallow. 

Boy No. 2 is unable to think at all at times. 

No. 3, weak, dull, often sick. 

No. 4, has headache, sick spells, sore eyes, and short sight. 

No. 5 is mentally and morally dwarfed. 

No. 6 is bad from first to last. 

No. 7 is unreliable, a liar and deceitful. 

No. 8 is abnormally weak and about to collapse physically. 

No. 9 is lazy. 

No. 10 has stopped smoking and is doing better. ; 

No. 11 has stopped smoking cigarets but smokes a pipe. 

No. 12 has stopped smoking and is improving. 

No. 13 is a type of hopeless unregenerate ; has since been 
sent to the school for feeble minded. 

No. 14 stops smoking by spells. ; 

No. 15; his neighbors, teachers, and others regard him a 
nuisance. 

No. 16 is low down in the human scale. 

No. 18 is a liar and a coward. 

No. 19 is five years behind his grade. 

No. 20 is simply a young tough. 

Twelve cases had poor memories and ten of the twelve were 
reported as very poor, only four had fair memories and not 
one of the twenty boys had a good memory. 

Eighteen stand low in deportment, only one is good, and 
none are excellent. Seven of them very low, being constantly 
in durance vile, because of their actions. : 

Twelve of the boys are in a poor physical condition, six be- 
ing subject to.“sick spells,” and are practically physical 
wrecks already. Eight were reported as being in a fair or 
good condition, but none were excellent. 

The table shows that the average efficiency of the average 
boy in this school who has never \used cigarets is represented 
by about ninety-five per cent. or, in other words, out of on? 
hundred such boys, ninety-five of them are reasonably sure of 
getting at least a good, common school education. 
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The other side of the table shows that of the cigaret fiends 
only from five to ten per cent. stand any show in school, and 
they are two and one-fifth years behind their own grade and 
more than three years behind the girls they started with in 
the first grade. 

Only one of the lot could be called a clean boy, and two 
were careful about their dress, while twelve were careless in 
dress, six being very careless, and evidently the same twelve 
are reported as uncleanly, four of whom are “downright 
nasty.” 

Ten, or just half the lot, are confirmed truants. 

Eighteen have a low rank in studies, only two are even fair 
—none are good or excellent. Eight were not only low but 
very low in their standings. 


Still, these smokers are from as good families, in the 
same schools, under the same teachers, and other con- 
ditions are the same as the boys who did not smoke. 


All but one had been demoted at some time and the lot had 
averaged in failure to be promoted four times. One boy had 
failed ten times (half-yearly), four failed in promotion eight 
times, and the rest from one to eight times. 

Nineteen of them were older than the average of their 
grade and one was younger. They averaged two and one- 
half years older than they should be for the grade they were 
in. 

Five of them were notorious liars, five of them were known 
to be untruthful, while the rest were of different degrees of 
the Ananias class. 

All but one were slow thinkers and none of them think 
quickly. Eight are reported as very slow mentally, and three 
absolutely dull. 


The teachers who made this investigation expressed 
themselves to the parents of the boys as follows : 


We desire to call the attention of parents to the fact that 
a large majority of the boys in this city are smoking cigar- 
ets ; that the boys who smoke are, on an average, years be- 
hind the boys who do not smoke and still farther behind the 
girls in the same grades ; that the mental, moral, and physical 
condition of many of these boys is extremely deplorable and 
will certainly continue to grow worse unless the habit is 
stopped ; that while the schools are insisting that this and all 
other unclean and undesirable habits shall not be practiced in 
or about our school-houses or grounds, still crowds of boys are 
daily seen around the saloons and loafing places of our streets, 
—— loafing, swearing, and cultivating other undesirable 

abits. 
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This was plain talk and it had an immediate effect. 

We ask that parents co-operate with us in elminating 
these conditions so far as possible, to the end that we may give 
our future generation of young men, not only an education, 
but healthy bodies, minds, and morals. 

We would ask parents to observe from the table given, that 
thecigaret-smoker is already well on his way to the conditions. 
which indicate crime, trampdom, the jail, and general worth- 
lessness. Memory goes first, closely followed by low deport-- 
ment, low rank in studies, bad physical condition, and general 
degeneracy. 

We would also point out to parents that while pupils are 
within our domain as teachers (the school yard and school 
house), there will be no smoking and that while we shall do all 
in our power to discourage it anywhere, we are helpless to 
stop the difficulty without the personal co-operation of the 
parents, and we may as well add that we are unable to teach. 
anything to the cigaret fiend, as his memory is a blank, his 
power to reason damaged, ability to study ruined, and usually 
his ambition to excel entirely gone. 

We would further point out to the parent of the boy who 
smokes, that the desirable places in the business world are 
being rapidly closed to the cigaret-smoker, and that already 
the banks, railroads, and many other businesses by which the 
ambitious young man expects to climb to fortune and success, 
have closed their doors as tightly to the cigaret-smoker as to 
the drunken sot. Why? Because the business world has 
found by experience, as we teachers observe continually, that 
the cigaret-smoker is untruthful, deceitful, untrustworthy, 
and inefficient.” 


When the investigation was finished the boys were 
called together and the facts placed before them in the 
plainest possible language. A longer-faced lot of boys 
it would have been hard to find than these that had 
heard the report. The results of the investigation were 
printed and sent to parents signed by the teachers. 

It is estimated by the marshal of the town that 
seventy-five per cent. of the cigaret-smoking by boys 
has stopped. The moral and industrial condition of 
the school is wonderfully improved. What was called 
the worst school in the county is now spoken of asdoing 
good work. The school board raised the salary of the 
teachers and principal twenty-five per cent. The people 
are pleased. The improved condition of the boys is 
noticeable in their language, dress, manners, efficiency, 
and especially in their moral tone. The former princi- 
pal and superintendent smoked. 





“The Heating and Ventilation of a St, Louis School.” Edward Wyman School, St. Louis, Mo.) See article on next page.) 
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Reating and Ventilation of a St. Louis School.* 
By Alvin D. Reed. 


The proper heating and ventilation of modern schools 
is a matter of more than ordinary importance. As 
there are many special features in the construction of 
school buildings, such as the arrangement of rooms and 
wardrobes, light, stairways, etc., which prevent the 
planning and erection of an ideal system, the designer 
is frequently called upon to exercise considerable in- 
yenuity in planning a system which, when completed, 
will not only give entire satisfaction to his clients, but 
also to himself. I always keep in close touch with the 
drafting room when the planning of a new school or the 
reconstruction of an old building is commenced. By 
=his method a much better system is planned than if no 
attention was given the heating and ventilation until all 
olans were finished. 

One of the latest and finest educational buildings in 
3t. Louis is the Edward Wyman school (see illustration 
n page 498), which is two stories high, the greater part 
if the basement floor being above the grade level. This 
huilding contains eighteen class-rooms, a kindergarten, 
ind a lecture room—each equal to two class-rooms in 
area—a library, principal’s office, teachers’ rooms, toilet 
rooms, etc. (Fig. 2). In the basementare the boiler and 
coal rooms, the engine and fan rooms, the latrine rooms, 
and playrooms. 

Each class-room is provided with ample wardrobe 
room, and these rooms are arranged to receive outside 
light. The wardrobes differ from those of the ordinary 
school building inasmuch as they open off the room only, 
having no communication with the corridors. 

The building is of fireproof construction thruout. It 
is designed after the early English style, and the idea 
has been admirably maintained by the use of mottled 
brick with heavy gray joints. The building is finished 
in hard wood thruout, and walls and ceilings are painted 
in lead and oil in pleasing and harmonious colors. The 
cost of heating and ventilation alone was $10,687, while 
the total cost of the finished building was $126,752. 

In all new buildings in St. Louis and old buildings 
which are to be reconstructed, arrangements are made 





*Part of an address delivered before the semi-annual meeting 
of the American Society of Heating and Ventilating Engineers 
at Chicago. Reprinted from the Angineering Review, 


to heat and ventilate by the low pressure steam-and-fan 
system. By low pressure is meant that not more than 
fifteen pounds of steam is carried on the boiler, and 
lower pressure on the heating system is maintained thru 
the reducing valves. 

The heating and ventilating plant of the Edward 
Wyman school consists of one horizontal tubular boiler, 
seventy-two inches in diameter and twenty-two feet 
long, containing twenty-six six-inch flues. The engine 
has acylinder eighteen inches in diameter by twelve 
inches stroke, connected directly with the shaft of the 
fan wheel. The fan wheel is eleven feet in diameter 
by five feet six inches wide. As shown in Fig. 3, it is 
somewhat different from the usual method of construct- 
ing double discharge fans. ; 

This system has been designed to give an even flow of 
air over the entire surface of the coils and will be re- 
quired to deliver 68,400 cubic feet of air per minute in 
order to comply with the guarantee. The heating of 
the air is accomplished by twelve coils, two coils being 
used as tempering coils and five coils used in each heater 
stack. Each coil has four rows of one-inch pipe. The 
pipes are spaced three and one-eighth inches center to 
center lengthwise of the coil, and the rows are spaced 
two and one-half inches center to center. The pipes 
are seven feet high, or each coil has 1022 feet of one- 
inch pipe, and the twelve coils have 12,264 feet of one- 
inch pipe. 

The base of this coil was designed with a view to 
causing the steam and water of condensation to flow in 
the same direction in the base and with a seal of water 
of one and one-half inches at the rear end, a current of 
steam upward in two of the rows of pipe, and downward, 
as it were, in the other two rows of pipe. These coils 
do not air bind. The water of condensation is drained 
out of the bottom of the base, giving a dry base at all 
times, and is returned by gravity to a receiver, when it 
is pumped to the boiler. 

At the Edward Wyman school, the air is drawn down 
thru the two towers at each side of the main entrance, 
then thru a passageway, when it passes either thru or 
beneath the tempering coils. Under each tempering 
coil is placed a by-pass door which is caused to be 
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opened or closed by a thermostat placed in the tempered 
air room to keep the temperature of the air, when it 
enters the fan, at seventy degrees. The air is then dis- 
charged from the other end of the fan, either thru or 
beneath the heating coils and into the hot room or the 
tempered air room, then into galvanized ducts hung 
near the ceiling, leading to each class-room. (Figs. 4 
and 5). 

All the class-rooms have double connections at the 
plenum chamber, and these double dampers aye con- 
trolled by thermostats placed in each room. The ducts 
leading to the rooms have an area of two square feet ; 
the vertical flues an area of three square feet; and the 
openings into the rooms an area of five square feet. A 
diffuser is used on all fresh air openings into the class- 
rooms. These openings are located about nine feet 
above the floor; and, whenever possible in the planning 
of the building, arrangements are made to discharge 
the air toward the outer walls and glass surfaces. This 
cannot always be done, however, and under these cir- 
cumstances a diffuser is found to be of great value in 
directing the air toward the outer, and therefore colder 
parts of the room. All vent registers have an area of 
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five square feet and are in the wardrobes at or near the 
floor level. This is found to give excellent service. 

The children’s clothing is hung on long hooks which 
prevents it from touching the walls. The air passing 
thru and around the clothing insures that it will be dry 
when wanted. This is advantageous if the children 
have been in the rain or snow on their way to school. 

The vent flues lead to the attic, where the air is dis- 
charged to the outside thru the towers. Beneath these 
towers are usually placed two or more doors, which are 
opened or closed by air pressure handled by a small 
three-way cock or valve in the engine room. This 
method of opening and closing the doors in the attic 
has its merits ; ropes, chains, and pulley will get out of 
order and then the janitor has to climb the stairs to the 
attic. This he “might forget,” but with only a small 
three-way cock to open or close I have never found this 
duty neglected. A by-pass for the whole heating sys- 
tem is arranged as shown in Fig. 6. 

At the point where the fresh air enters the basement 
from the towers is a door which is closed, and another 
door, shown over the tempering coils connecting with 
the first floor hall, is opened. The class-reom doors are 
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Fig. s5. Isometric Plan of Ducts Leading to Classrooms, 


left open. When the fan is started acom- 
plete circulation of the air in the building 
is at once established. Not only is this 
found to be a very economical system of 
heating the building early in the morning, 
or at other times when not occupied for 
school purposes, but the work is accom- 
plished very quickly. 

A special form of header was designed 
for the steam connections to the coils, to 
reduce the number of joints and consequent- 
ly the liability of leaks. The heating of 
the halls and corridors, as well as the entire 
basement, is accomplished by hot air. No 
direct radiation is used. The sides of the 
fan housing, the casing of the coils, the 
sides of the hotair and tempered air rooms 
are painted and finished in white enamel, 
as well as the engines, pumps, etc. The 
pipes, when covered, are painted white. 
The walls and ceilings are also painted 
white. All these when finished constitute 
not only a useful apparatus, but one inter- 
esting and beautiful. 

The lactrines and sanitaries are also an 
important part of the fitting up of a modern 
school-house. Each closet (Fig. 6) has a 
local vent of seven square inches, connected 
to an underground duct leading to thespace 
around the cast iron stack. The urinal 
stalls are also ventilated in the same man- 
ner, each stall being separately ventilated 
into the underground duct. There is also 
a special arrangement for keeping a fire in 
the stack in warm weather when there is 
no fire in the boiler, thus securing perfect 
ventilation at all times. 


SFr 


So many valuable tributes to the memory 
of Colonel Parker have been received since the 
publication of THE SCHOOL JOURNAL'S 
Memorial number that four pages will be de- 
voted to them next week. 
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Fig.6. Showing By-pass of Heating System. 
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School Gquipment and the Educational Trade. 


Under this head are given practica] suggestions concernin: 
material for schools and colleges. It 1s to be understood 
advertisements are admitted. School boards, superintendents, and 


that all notes of school su 
chers 


aids to teaching and arrangement of school libraries, and descriptions of new 


— are inserted for purposes of information only, and no paid 
d many valuable notes from the educational supply market, 


which will help them to keep up with the advances made in this importantfield. Correspondence is invited. Address letters to Kaitor of THE 


ScHOOL JOURNAL, 61 East 9th street, New York city. 


Craig Keyless Locks. 
Simplicity of construction and durability are two of the 
, good points about the Craig Keyless Locks. They are combi- 
nation locks without the dial, the principle of which consists 
in the use of a corrugated tumbler producing a “click,” a cer- 
tain number or series of numbers of which gives a combination 
on which the lock opens. hese combinations cover a wide 
range and no two locks need be alike unless so ordered. The 
employment of the “click” instead of the dial allows the use 
of hearing instead of sight, a characteristic very useful for 
dark places or at night. The advantages of the locks are 
many. They have all the security of a safe lock, altho 
operated much more quickly and easily. The annoyances of 
lost and forgotten keys are entirely obviated. The lock is al- 
ways ready to be opened, and users do not forget the combina- 
tions. Each lock has from 100 to 300 combinations and any 
change of combination practically gives a new lock, as far as 
the past users of the lock are concerned. Combinations can 
be changed easily by following simple directions. There is 
nothing complicated about the Craig Locks. No mechanical 
ability is necessary to operate or care for them. They do 
perfect work and should last a life time. There are no loose 
springs or pieces in the lock, nothing to wear or give out. In- 
stead of a large board full of keys, the record of every Craig 
Lock, no matter how many, can be kept in the vest pocket, and 
one has a master key to every lock in use. ; 
Craig Locks are employed to-day in all grades of institu- 
tions from the private school for young boys to the univer- 
sity. More than 1,000 of them are in use at the Detroit high 
school. They have been found especially useful in the Penn- 
sylvania Institute for the Blind at Overbrook, Pa. 


A Novel Saw Table. 


Hammacher, Schlemmer & Company, of New York, have just 
put on the market a Saw Table which in several respects is 

‘ unique. Itis very clearly illustrated in 
the accompanying cut. The table is 
adjustable to any school desk and per- 
mits the student to work in a standing 
position—two most commendable fea- 
pures. 












The Saw Table is compact 
in shape and make-up, and 
when once adjusted it is very 
rigid. It is simple in con- 
struction, thoroly made, and 
moderate in price. All things 
- considered, it seems to fill 

“<* the demand most admirably. 
Hammacher, Schlemmer & Company are sending out some 
special descriptive circulars, telling of the Saw Table’s good 
points. The circulars are very artistic. 


An Underfeed Furnace. 


The Peck-Williamson Underfeed Furnace gives more heat 
from less coal than the ordinary furnace, because the fresh 
coal is fed from underneath. It rises to meet the fire and as it 
ignites all the products of combustion, such as' gases, smoke, 
etc., pass up thru the bed of live coals and are transformed 
into heat which is used, instead of being drawn up into the 
chimney as in other furnaces. The Underfeed Furnace is 
practically smokeless and the consumption of fuel is slower 
while the heat is much greater than in other kinds. It is said 
also to be the cleanest and handiest furnace to care for on the 
market. It is manufactured by the Peck-Williamson Com- 
pany, 337 West Fifth street, Cincinnati, 0. 


Universal Laboratory Supports. 


Many of the leading universities, colleges, and high schools 
are being equipped with Universal Laboratory Supports, man- 
ufactured by William Gaetner & Company of Chicago. All 
who are engaged in scientific work appreciate the many ad- 
vantages of well-made and rigid supports such as the Univer- 





= dust at least ninety-seven per cent. 
= very simply. At the back is a reservoir or oil chamber which 








sal. The tripods are heavy, faced up at the center and neatly 
japanned, when desired they are fitted with ieveling screws. 

The rods are of bessemer steel, straight, of uniform diameter, 

and machine threaded. They are nickel plated to prevent 

rusting. The supports slide and turn with ease, and are cap- 

able of delicate adjustments which are not altered when the 
screws have been set. The parts of the system are inter- 

changeable, and are capable of being used in many different 
ways, the various combinations often serving the purpose of 

expensive pieces of apparatus, and a large amount of time is. 
saved by the use of these supports. The pieces ordinarily ,.: 
made in steel and cast iron are duplicated in brass, at an ad-' 
ditional cost of material only, since it is sometimes desirable 

to build up. non-magnetic supports. For general use, however, 

the steel and iron supports are more desirable. 


High Economy Lamp. 

The New Continental Enclosed Arc Lamp, made by the 
Helios-Upton Company, of Peabody, Mass., gives a gain in 
light economy of thirty-five per cent. over all other arc lamps. 
Its long, three-quarter arc, free from flame, gives the greatest 
light and practically does away with the shadow. Itissimple 
in construction, there is nothing to get out of adjustment, and 
it is artistic and up-to-date in design. It gives a steady light 
which is clear and bright and is said to be asnear an approach 
to daylight as an artificial light can be. The same firm makes 
a new Helios lamp which can be used on alternating and direct 
current circuits by changing a few parts, Thomas & Betts, 
141 Broadway, are the New York agents. 


A Sanitary Floor Brush. 


The invention of the World’s Only Sanitary Dustless Floor 
Brush and its use in the Milwaukee schools has produced some 
excellent results in the way of minimizing dust and danger 
from bacteria. The large amount of dust on the floors of our 
schools is constantly stirred up by the walking about of pupils, 
and the inhalation of a large amount of dust, particularly 
when iaden with disease germs, is dangerous. A test to de- 
termine the number of bacteria before and after sweeping in 
different ways was made in a Milwaukee school. In the case 
of the kerosene oil brush the number of bacteria which 
fell on an exposed plate before sweeping was five, after 
sweeping was twenty; with dry broom ten before, 1,165 
after; with sawdust and broom, none before, 1,320 after. 
The use of the World’s Oaly Sanitary Floor Brush will reduce 
The brush is constructed 


carries a small supply of kerosene oil. This filters down a 
row of specially arranged fiber. When it touches the dust 
it moistens it, and causes tne dust particles to adhere to one 
another and roll up in little balls or pellets, and prevents the 
dust from rising into the air. The kerosene also acts as an 
antiseptic, destroying bacteria and purifying the air. Rooms 
may be swept more quickly with this brush than with the dry 
broom. It is made by the Milwaukee Dustless Brush Company 
of 122-124 Sycamore street, Milwaukee, Wis. 


A New Copying Device. 

A multi-copying device, known as the Schapiograph and 
manufactured by the Board Sehapiograph Company, 268 
Broadway, New York, possesses many distinctive features. It 
requires no press and no washing; yet it copies black pen- 
written copies, also purple from typewriter, and pencil with- 
out printing ink or stencils. 


An Attractive Prize Offer. 


The Eastman Kodak Company, of Rochester, N. Y., are of- 
fering, thru THE SCHOOL JOURNAL, to give a No.2 Brownie 
Camera to any teacher who will arrange to award the camera 
as a prize in any elass competition. Not more than one 
eamera will be giveninaschool. Applicants should furnish 
in addition to their own name and address, the full name and 
address of the school and the average number of pupils in at- 
tendanee. Cameras have now reached a high degree of per- 
fection, and the reputation of the Eastman Kodak Company is 
second to none in the world in this respect. Taking pictures 
is an indispensable auxiliary to the proper enjoyment of the 
long summer vacation and the pictures are ever afterwards a 
source of pleasure and delight. Mention THE SCHOOL JOURNAL 
when writing. 
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Walker Educational Building. 


A fine new building has just been erected at 120 Boylston 
street, Boston. It is called the Walker building, and Joseph 
Walker, the trustee of the edifice, has made it a center for 
publishers and those interested in educational matters. Per- 
haps no other building in this country has so large a number 
of publishers, schoo] supply companies, etc., as this structure 
will contain after the present month. Among the tenants of 
the Walker building will’ be the following: D. C. Heath & 
Company, W. A. Wilde Company, Teachers’ Exchange, of which 
T. W. White is manager ; Prang Educational Company, Har- 
per & Brother, Benjamin H. Sanborn & Company, William N. 
Hartshorn, John Q. Adams & Company, Prof. Phillippe de 
Rochelle, school of languages and publisher of La France; D. 
Appleton & Company, Winfield M. Thompson, E. R. Dumont, 
Globe School Book Company, and Boston School House Commis- 
sion. A number of other publishers, among them Maynard, 
Merrill & Company, and Longmans, Green & Company, may 
also take rooms in the building. They are considering the 
matter, but have not as yet come toa final decision. Boylston 
street will now, more than ever before, be the educational 
center of Boston The majority of the above-named tenants 
will be installed in their new quarters during May. 


Text-Books to be Adopted. 


The board of education of Salt Lake City, Utah, will adopt 
text-books for use in the public schools for five years from 
Jaly 1, 1902. Among the books to be adopted for elementary 
schools are primers; first, second, third, fourth, fifth, and 
supplementary readers; language and spelling books, arith- 
metics, geographies, histories, physiologies, copy- books, nature 
study books, drawing and music books, and handy dictionaries. 
High school adoptions will include books on algebra, geometry, 
arithmetic, Latin, Greek, Cicero, Caesar, Virgil, Ovid, Iliad, 
French, Spanish, German, the standard classics, American, 
English, Greek, Medieval and Roman history, civil govern- 
ment, composition and rhetoric, English literature, mythology, 
physiology, physiography, botany, geology, chemistry, zoology, 
physics, psychology, commercial Jaw, geography, and book- 
keeping. 

Proposals from publishers will be received at the office of 
the clerk of the board, Mr. J. B. Moreton, until Monday, May 
26. Decision will be made within thirty days thereafter. 


Vacation Tours in Europe. 


The Bartlett Tours take front rank for economical holiday 
trips to Europe. This summer’s.tour has been planned es- 
pecially in the interest of those who desire an extended Euro- 
pean tour for ladies traveling alone ; for young people without 
parental escort and to meet the demand for an enjoyable holi- 
day abroad at moderate cost. The party will be conducted 
in a superior manner, and the cost of membership will include 
every necessary expense and every reasonable luxury. 

The party will sail by the American line from Philadelphia 
June 28, by the steamship ‘‘ Westernland,” and those taking 
the longest tour will return from Rotterdam, Holland, in one 
of the new twin-screw steamers of the Holland-American line, 
reaching New York city August 1. 

Tour “A” costs $150 and the party returns July 26. The 
time is largely spent in England, six days in London. 

Tour “B” costs $200. Party returns August 2. 

Tour “C” costs $260. Return is made August 10. It in- 
cludes all the itinerary of Tour “B,” and also a trip down the 
Thames and across to France. Nine days in Paris, and a 
special visit to Versailles. 

Tour “ D” costs $285, returns same day as tour “C.” Takes 
in all points of interest in England, France, Belgium, and the 
Netherlands. Everything is under the supervision of the 

‘Bartlett Tours Company, 532 Walnut street, Philadelphia. 


A Good Antiseptic. 


_ The strongest antiseptic known to the medical profession 
is Hydrozone, and it is now employed extensively. It can be 
taken internally, as in the cases of gastric catarrh and dyspep- 
sia due to fermentation, and as an intestinal antiseptic without 
the slightest danger of producing poisonous results. The odor 
of Hydrozone is rather pleasant than objectionable to the pa- 
tient. By its healing and stimulating properties, the diseased 
surface is made healthy and the surrounding tissues remain in 
their normal condition. Other antiseptics constantly impair 
and even destroy the animal cells. 

Glycozone acts more slowly than Hydrozone, butis none the 
Jess certain as a stimulant to healthy granulations, especially 
jn the treatment of gastric and intestinal disorders. 
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The Educational Trade Field. 


Houghton, Mifflin & Company have on exhibition at their 
New York and Boston offices views of the Plantin-Moretus 
museum at Antwerp and many of the modern rerrints from 
the original plates, some of them bound in covers which closely 
follow in form those of the sixteenth and seventeenth centu- 
ries. This printing hoase was founded about 1576. 


The South, which has long been practically a dead field for 
books in the experience of many publishers, is now buying 
generally. Comparatively large orders for new books have 
come lately from that part of the country in advance of their 
publication. The usual experience has been hitherto that the 
demand for new books comes first and most largely from the 
East, and then works gradually toward the West, appearing in 
pe agape in about six months, and in the South if at all, 
still later. 


Doubleday, Page & Company, of 219 Fifth avenue, are hold- 
ing an exhibition in color photography. Pictures of birds, 
butterflies, mushrooms, insects, and wild flowers, reproduced 
direct from the originals, are shown, as well as the process by 
which this result is attained. The company take this method 
of introducing their ‘‘ New Nature Library ” to the public. 


The board of education of Stockton, Cal., will receive sealed 
proposals up to Thursday, June 5, for supplying the pupils of 
the public schools with text-bocks on mental arithmetic, pen- 
manship (both the vertical and slanting or semi-slanting 
systems), business forms, literature or supplementary readers. 
The proposals must be accompanied by sample copies of the 
books proposed to be furnished, with a statement of the 
wholesale and retail price at which the publisher or agent 
agrees to furnish each book within the city of Stockton. 
The proposals will be opened by the board of education at 
the office of the city superintendent of schools, Washington 
building, at 7:30 Pp. M., June 5. All texts adopted will be 
used for four years from July 1, 1902, and thereafter in 
each case until a different text shall be adopted. All texts 
submitted will be tested, so far as time permits, in one or 
more of the Stockton schools. Supt. James A. Barr is the 
secretary of the board. 


It is interesting to note that of the thirty most popular 
books for the month of March in the World’s Work report 
from the booksellers and librarians of the eighteen largest 
cities in the United States, twelve per cent are published by 
the Macmillan Company. The same percentage for the same 
publishers was shown in the report from the librarians of the 
state of New York for the past year. 


While in New Orleans recently Mr. Edgar 0. Silver, of Silver, 
Burdett & Company, said that among the greatest difficulties 
to school book publishers are the recent wars. Geographies 
that were up-to-date three years ago would be quite behind 
the times now, and the same is true of histories. This busi- 
ness that the newspapers call ‘‘ empire building” causes the 
school book publishers more trouble and more expense than 
any other cause, if not all causes put together. Mr. Silver 
said that the cost of school books in this country is not quite 
two per cent. of the entire cost of operating the schools. 
The books cost no more than three per cent in any state. 


The Macmillan Company, New York, are sending out an- 
nouncements to the effect that they have removed their intro- 
ductory offices in the South to the Empire building, Atlanta, 
Ga., with Mr. L. H. Putney as manager. A reading room has 
been fitted up there and provided with all the latest and best 
of the Macmillan publications, as well as files of the leading 
pedagogical magazines. 


A recent entertainment and exhibition by a Chinese 
Sunday-school in Brooklyn, afforded an interesting proof of 
the value of the phonetic principle as applied to reading in 
the late Supt. E. G. Ward’s “Rational Method in Reading,” 
(published by Silver, Burdett & Company), to the teaching of 
English to foreigners. In less than two years a class of fifty 
men, meeting on Sunday only, has learned to read English and 
to understand it. Such performances as the pronouncing of 
the names of ‘the books of the Bible, hitherto considered well 
nigh impossible for Chinamen, were the highest testimony of 
the teaching value of Superintendent Ward’s series of School 
Readers. As a suggestion to night schools, and all classes 
containing foreigners, the success of this Chinese school is 
most pertinent. : 


The New Amsterdam: Book Company has recently been in- 
corporated with William T. Henderson as president: R. W. 
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Douglass, secretary ; and A. G. Dickinson, Jr., treasurer, The 
offices are at 156 Fifth avenue. 


It is many years since a New York publishing house has 
suffered so severely from fire as did John Lane at No. 67 Fifth 
avenue, early last month. The fire was in one of the floors 
overhead, and the damage to Mr. Lane was altogether by 
water. Water and books, however, are a bad combination ; 
his stock was severely damaged and his establishment reduced 
to chaos. Mr. Lane took temporary rooms next door, but is 
now able to reopen his own quarters. Numerous authors 
called in various degrees of alarm to inquire about the fate of 
manuscripts, but fortunately nothing of this sort was de- 
stroyed. ; 


Rather unpretentious in form and binding is the 1902 
catalog of the publications of D. C. Heath & Company, Boston. 
Its 192 pages, however, are crowded with comprehensive de- 
scriptions of those books along educational lines which have 
given this firm such an enviable reputation. The announce- 
ments of new books in press give promise of some excellent 
things in store. ; 


The Acme Stationery and Paper Company, New York, claim 
the distinction of being the pioneer house of their kind in the 
school supply field. They have made many improvements in their 
papers, and higher grade papers have been put into cheaper 
lines. Their catalog for 1902 describes the various lines of 
papers and tablets carried by the firm. ; 


The Success Publishing Company, of New York, was incor- 
porated at Dover, Del., April 21. The directors are Orison 
Swett Marden, Edward E. Higgins, and George P. Warden, all 
of New York. 


The C. F. Weber Company, of Chicago, has changed its name 
to Weber, Costello, Finke & Company. Messrs. Finke and 
Costello have been for many years the active men of the firm 
at Chicago. They have made a specialty of globes and Hylo- 
plate blackboards. They are the sole manufacturers of the 
latter. THE SCHOOL JOURNAL extends its best wishes for the 
success of the new firm, and hopesthat it may quadruple its 
busiaess as well as its name. 


The Teachers’ Exchange, of Boston, which is now in its 
sixth year, seems to be prospering. Of the teachers Manager 
White has placed during the last twelve months. ninety-six 
per cent. were selected and recommended for school officials by 
the exchange and thirty-two per cent. were selected and en- 
gaged by Mr. White without their seeing the school authorities 
or making any application to them. 


Hinds & Noble, New York, for seventeen years a landmark’ 
as it were, in the Cooper Institute building, are moving their 
establishment to 31-35 West Fifteenth street, between Fifth 
and Sixth avenues, where they will occupy the whole of the 
ground floor and basement of the Beldon building. The growth 
of the firm has been steady. At first they occupied a part 
of one of the ground floor stores of Cooper Institute, and grad- 
ually extended their space until two years ago when they 
added the fifth store. The six stores are now too small for 
them. Their new quarters will be both commodious and invit- 
ing, admitting of a continuance of the wonted growth both in 
their business as publishers of educational books and that of 
wholesalers and retailers of school and college books; in fact, 
the text-books of all publishers at one store. 


The W. C. Tolles Company are now located in their new fac- 
tory at Irving Park, Chicago. The company manufacture 
manual training benches and vises for schools. Thirty of the 
latter were recently shipped to the Philippines for use in the 
Manila trade school. 


The Macmillan Company’s business in the West has increased 
so rapidly during the last few years that they find it neces- 
sary to divide the work of the Chicago office. Mr. H. H. 
Titsworth, formerly with Ginn & Company, has taken charge 
of the introductory work and will direct the movements of 
‘he men in the field. Mr. A. W. Macy, under whose manage- 
ment the business of the Chicago office has been so prosperous, 
will have charge of the financial and other interests. 


The portrait catalog of the Lothrop Publishing Company, 
Boston, descriptive of many important books can be had by 
auy of our readers who will apply for it, mentioning THE 
ScHOOL JOURNAL. 


At a meeting of the Berkeley county school-book board, 
recently held at Martinsburg, W. Va., it was decided to adopt 
for the public schools in the county Cyr readers, published by 
Ginn & Company, in place of the Pollard readers of the West- 
ern Publishing House. The Pollard spellers were replaced by 
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the Hazen speller, also published by Ginn & Company. Ap- 
pleton’s Physical Geography and Ray’s Mathematical Series, 
published by the American Book Company, were re-adopted. 


W. W. Welch, state superintendent of public instruction of 
Montana, has written to the attorney general calling atten- 
tion to the alleged violation of contracts on the part of nine 
publishing houses having contracts to furnish text-books 
for the schools. He says the concerns are not living up to 
their contract prices, and are not maintaining in each county 
at least one.place where the books are offered at contract 
prices. The booksellers state that in many cases they cannot 
buy the books from the publishers at such rates as will permit 
them to sell at the prices named in the contracts and make 
any profit. Some of the books contracted for are not on sale 
at any place in the county, the local dealers saying they will 
order them for parties desiring them to do so. 


Gian & Company, Maynard, Merrill & Company, Tower & 
Company, and ‘Eaton & Company have made application to he 
placed on the publishers’ list of supplies in Hoboken, N. J. 


The Lewis Teachers’ Agency has removed its offices from 
Chicago to Muskegon, Mich. 


The firm of Sibley & Ducker have sold out to Benjamin H 
Sanborn. Both Mr. Sibley and Mr. Ducker, it is understood, 
have entered the employ of Silver, Burdett & Company, as 
agents. 


In the Providence, R. I., high school the projection lantern 
of the L. E. Knott Apparatus Company, 16 Ashburton place, 
Boston, is used in connection with educational work. 


The Puritus Closet Ventilation Company of New York, has 
been incorporated with a capital stock of $100,000. The 
directors are J. W. Brown and W. A. Bourke, of New York, 
and W. J. Scully, of Detroit. 


Accidents will happen, even with a schoolboy and a bicycle 
as the principal participants, but if the boy has Holden’s 
Book Covers on his text-books, no harm will be done. There 
covers are waterproof and books protected by the Holden sys- 
tem last much longer than they otherwise would. The Ho!den 
Covers are becoming more popular each day. 


-Adams & Jones Company, of Portland, Me., has been incor- 
porated for the purpose of manufacturing heating apparatus, 
with a capital stock of $25,000. H. L. Cram, Portland, is 
president, and W. F. Gilling, Jr., Chelsea, Mass., is treasurer. 


The Magee Furnace Company, of 35 Union street, Boston, is 
heating the new school house at East Bridgewater. 


The American Furnace and Foundry Company, Milwaukee, 
Wis., are furnishing the heating and ventilation of tke new 
high school in that city for $7,080. 


A W. Mumford, 203 Michigan avenue, Chicago, has issued 
an unpretentious but artistic catalog of his publications. the 
majority of which are along the lines of birds and nature. 
Three games are also described—literature, industries, and 
birds, which are both instructive and entertaining. 


When asked about the spring trade, a representative of the 
Macmillan Company said: “If an estimate can be made from 
the success of books already published, the spring season bids 
fair to be unusually prosperous. The streng demand for such 
books as Benjamin Kidd’s “ Principles of Western Civilization,” 
and Colquhoun’s “Mastery of the Pacific,” leads one to sur- 
mise that books of a more serious import are likely to run in- 
to considerable editions.” 


The University of Chicago Press is about to take up new 
quarters in a building erected for its use at the corner of 
Fifty-eighth street and Ellis avenue, Chicago. The Press has 
been housed in temporary quarters on the quadrangles of the 
University of Chicago, and during the past two years has suf- 
fered great inconvenience because of the increased demands 
in its rapidly developing field. Under the new arrangement 
the three departments, manufacturing, publication, and retail 
will be housed under one roof. The building is a four-story, 
fire-proof structure with all modern improvements. 

D. Appleten & Company say that the spring book season has 
opened successfully and is most promising. They think it is 
improbable that the number of new books will be relatively as 
large as last autumn. It is improbable, also, that so much 
will be heard of phenomenal sales of a few new books. but the 
prospect seems to be that there will be many beoks which will 
have a good and even a large sale. The Appletons believe the 
chances are that the prosperity already indicated will be more 
evenly distributed among the books. 
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Personal Mention. 


Mr. E. W. Fielder, who is in charge of the editorial and 
publication department of Silver, Burdett & Co. ,and takes 
care also of the advertising of 
the firm, is a New Yorker born 
and bred, with some sixteen 
years of experience in the book 
publishing field. After he left 
school he entered the general 
editorial and publishing de- 
partment of Harper & Broth- 
ers with whom he stayed for 
» » thirteen years, during the last 
- three of which his work was 
in the educational depart- 
»: ment. His skilled judgment 
* in matters concerning the pro- 
* duction of school-books is vis- 
© §= ible in the excellent typogra- 
ee EEE SEES" oy, illustrations, and gener- 
al attractiveness of the many g00d books brought out by Silver, 
Burdett & Co., in the last three years. 


Dr. Richard Burton, who has succeeded the Jate E. S. Brooks 
as editer for the Lothrop Publishing Company, was for a num- 
ber of years literary editor of the Hartford, Conv., Courant, 
and is widely known as an essayist, critic, poet, and instructor. 


Mr. C. F. Newkirk, is the genial and capable manager of 
Rand, McNally & Company’s educational department. He was 
born in Michigan and secured his education in the schools of 
that state, including the state normal and the University of 
Michigan. His school work as teacher, principal, and superin- 
tendent was all in Michigan, the last position being that of 
superintendent of the state public school at Coldwater. Pre- 
vious to that time, however, he had been with the educational 
department of Harper & Brothers for about two years, and 
was with this firm when elected to the superintendency of the 
state school. He resigned the latter position to become West- 
ern manager for the educational department of Houghton, 
Mifflin & Company in 1891. He remained with this firm until 
June, 1900, when he resigned to accept the management of 
Rand, McNally & Company’s educational department. 


Mr. Daniel Van Winkle, the well-known and genial repre- 
sentative of Eaton & Company, tho an exceedingly busy man, 
as the schools in and around New York will testify, has found 
time to write a boek of 318 pages, giving the history of “Old 
Bergen,” that beautiful hill or ridge lying west of Jersey City 
and now forming part of its municipality. It is a finely ijlus- 
trated volume and is a contribution of great value to our his- 
torical literature, as well as a testimonial to the loyalty of a 
descendant of one of the original settlers of that region. In 
1743, as we find on page eighty-five, an ancestor of the same 
name, with others, received a charter from the council of New 
Amsterdam, showing that the Van Winkles were prominently 
identified with the civic prosperity of Old Bergen. We heartily 
commend this volume, both in motive and execution. : 


Mr. L. B. Brownfield, formerly a principal in New Haven, 
Conn., schools, will in future represent Ginn & Company in 
Western Pennsylvania. 


Mr. W. C. Warfield, formerly superintendent at Covington, 
Ky., has entered the employ of Rand, McNally & Company. 
He will make Cincinnati his headquarters, and will have Ohio 
and West Virginia for his territory. 


Mr. C. R. Christy, formerly agent for the American Book 
Company in Pennsylvania, has hung out an “ Attorney-at-law 
sign at Uniontown, Pa. 


Supt. R. R. Peebles, of Manitowoc, Wis., has resigned from 
the employ of the American School Furniture Company to 
become superintendent of the Illinois Refrigerater Company. 
He has been succeeded by John Baluson. 


Death of Mr. Aaron Lovell. 


Mr. Aaron Lovell, president of the firm of Lovell & Com- 
pany, the well-known school book publishers, died recently at 
his home in Brooklyn. He was born in Rockland, Mass., sixty- 
six years ago. He obtained his education at Tufts college, 
and shortly after his graduation became instructor at the 
Westbrook seminary in Maine. About thirty years ago he 
came to New York city and entered the employ of Clark & 
Maynard, publishers. Five years afterwards he founded the 
business in which he was engaged until his death. He hada 
large circle of friends and was widely known in educational 
circles. A wife and three children survive him. 
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Literary News Items. 


Charles Scribner’s Sons have just issued a “History of 
English Literature,” by Professor Moody, of the University of 
Chicago, and Professor Lovett of the same institution. 


Owing to the exposition at St. Louis next year, D. Appleton 
& Company have chosen an especially appropriate time for - 
issuing Dr. James K. Hosmer’s “ History of the Louisiana Pur- 
chase.” 


With the volume on Van Dyck, Houghton, Mifflin & Company’s 
Riverside Art Series completes its third season of issue. 
Twelve numbers have been published. The series has been 
well received. 


The three latest numbers of the Standard Literature Series, 
issued by the University Publishing Company, are Vol. 49, 
Merchant of Venice; Vol. 50, Waverly; Vol. 51, Julius Caesar. 
The last named was published this week. 


John Fiske’s last book, “‘ New France and New England,’ 
completing his series of histories of America from the discov- 
ery of the continent to the adoption of the constitution, will 
not be published until fall, altho the publishers, Houghton 
Mifflin & Company had announced its appearance this spring. 


Among the new books announced by Messrs. Allyn & Bacon, 
of Boston, are “ Ancient History,” by Professor West, of the 
University of Minnesota, and ‘Composition Literature,” by 
Professor Scott, of the University of Michigan, and Prof. Den- 
ney, of the Ohio State university. 


Rand, McNally & Company have just issued five supple- 
mentary readers. They are “Ciassic Myths,” by Mary Cath- 
erine Judd; “A Child’s Garden of Verses,’ by Robert Louis 
Stevenson ; “ Norse Stories,” by Hamilton Wright Mabie, and 
“Child Stories from the Masters,” by Maud Menefee. 


“Nature, Myth, and Story” is the most recent issue (Book 
3) of New Century Readers, published by the Morse Company, 
New York. It was written for third grade pupils by J. G. 
and T. E. Thompson, and is neatly printed on India tint paper, 
which is recognized to be the best color for delicate eyesight. 


A new series of “‘ Studies in Education” has been begun by 
Earl Barnes, of Philadelphia. The ten monographs will gather 
up the results of studies made by Prof. Barnes and his fellow 
students since the first volume was published in 1897. The 
collection might properly be called “English vs. American 
Children.” 


The plan of “Spelling and Word Building,” which the Uni- 
versity Publishing Company has in press, is original. By its 
plan words are taught as individuals. Pictures tell their 
meaning to the eye and the book contains over 250 illustra- 
tions. Word building exercises teach the phonetic laws that 
control the spelling of regular English words. The book was 
written by Eugene Bouton, superintendent of schools, Pitts- 
field, Mass. 


Ainsworth & Company, of Chicago, ‘will issue “Physiology 
by the Laboratory Method,” by Dr. Brinckley, vice-president 
ef Austin college, during the present month. They also have 
in preparation in their Twentieth Century Shakespeare Series, 
“Macbeth,” edited by C. L. Hooper, of the Northwest division 
high school, Chicago, and in their Lakeside Classics Series, Sir 
Roger de Coverley papers, edited by Mrs. Carrie E, T. Dracass, 
of the Englewood high school, Chicago. 


Funk & Wagnalls Standard Dictionary is one of the refer- 
ence books every school-rooom and every home is in need of. 
It was compiled at an expense of more than a million dollars 
by the combined efforts of many of the world’s greatest 
scholars. There are besides the large unabridged “Standard,” 
the Student's, the Intermediate School, and Primary School 
Dictionary, all belonging to the “Standard” family. A hand- 
some prospectus fully descriptive can be had on application to 
the Funk & Wagnalls Company, publishers, New York. 


Great worth in little space may well be stated as a char- 
acteristic of the series of “‘ Best Writings of Great Authors” 
now being brought out by L. C. Page & Company, Boston. 
The publishers say that each modest volume contains “the 
quintessence of a ponderous row of tomes which would make 
the library shelves groan with their corporal presence and the 
reader’s head swim with the multitudinousness of their words. 
Volume I was “ The Best of Balzac.” When one thinks of the 
task of selecting from the 140 volumes of the French novel- 
ist enough matter to fillone handy volume, the work performed 
by the editor, Alexander Jessup, can be appreciated. “The 
Best of Stevenson” is the latest volume issued. 
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Books Under Way. 
D. C. Heath & Company. 


Atwood’s Complete Graded Arithmetic (seventh grade). 
Atwood’s Complete Graded Arithmetic (eighth grade). 
The Principles of Arithmetic (a manual for teachers), by 
H. O. R. Siefert. 
Inductive Plane Geometry (revised and enlarged edition), 
by G. I. Hopkins. 
: ergo Algebra, by Webster Wells and Claribel Ger- 
rish. 
A Brief Course in Qualitative Chemical Analysis, by John 
B. Garvin. 
Elementary Hygiene for the Tropics, by Azel Ames, M. D. 
Elementary Physiology and Hygiene, by B. P. Colton. 
m Elements of Physics, by Amos T. Fisher and Melvin J. Pat- 
rson. 
Verne’s Vingt Mille Lieues, edited with notes and vocabu- 
lary, by C. Fontaine. ‘ 
Krager & Smith’s Conversation Book (German). 
French Scientific Reader with notes and vocabulary, by 
Prof. B. L. Bowen. 
German Composition, by Prof. Wesselhoeft. 
R Loti’s Pecheur d’Islande, with revised notes by Prof. 0. B. 
uper. 
Benedix’s Die Hochzeitsreise (vocabulary edition), edited by 
Natalie Schiefferdecker. 
English German Conversation Book, by Professor Kriiger 
and Professor C. Alphonso Smith. 
The Morse Company. 


New Century Reader, Book III, Nature, Myth, and Story, 
by J G. & T. E. Thompson. 

Morse Readers, Practical (first, second, third, and fourth 
books), by Ella M. Powers and Thos. M. Balliet. 

Natural Movement Method Copy Bookg, Medial, six books. 

Arithmetic by Grades, by C. F. Carroll. 

Quincy Word List (revised, enlarged edition). 

Werner School Book Company. 


Four Great American Explorers, Captain Meriwether Lewis, 
Captain, William Clark, General John C. Fremont, Dr. Eiisha 
Kent Kane. 

Taylor’s Second Reader. 
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Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


A History of English Literature, by William V. Moody and 
Robert Morss Lovett. 
Some Merry Adventures of Robin Hood, by Howard Pyle. 


Ginn & Company. 


Academic Algebra, by Beman and Smith. 

The Advanced First Reader, by Ellen M. Cyr. 

College Algebra (revised edition), by G. A. Wentworth. 

The Elements of English Composition (Ihe Mother Tongue, 
Book III), by J. H. Gardiner, George Lyman Kittredge, and 
Sarah Louise Arnold. 

Forestry, by Filibert Roth. 

Handbook of Perspective, by Otto Fuchs. 

A History for Graded and District Schools, by Elwood W. 
Kemp. 

Introduction to Physical Science (revised edition), by A. P. 


age. 

Life and Health, by Albert F. Blaisdell. 

Manual of Astronomy, by C. A. Young. 

Medieval History (revised edition) by Philip Van Ness My- 
ers. 
Primary Songs. 

Step by Step (a primer), by S. C. Peabody. 
Toward the Rising Sun (Youth’s Companion Series). 


Houghton, Mifflin & Company, 


Our Country’s Story, by Eva Tappan. 

The Diary of a Goose Girl, by Kate Douglas Wiggin. 

The Champion, by Charles Egbert Craddock. 

The Desert and the Sown, by Mary Hallock Foote. 

Bread and Wine, by Maude Egerton King. 

John Kenadie, by Ripley D. Saunders. 

To the End of the Trail, by Frank Lewis Nason. 

A Remedy for Love, by Ellen Olney Kirk. 

The Diary of a Saint, by Arlo Bates. 

September Days on Nantucket, by Wm. Root Bliss. 

Lee at Appomattox, by Charles Francis Adams. 

Daniel Webster, by Samuel W. McCall. 

The Reminiscences of a Dramatic Critic, by Henry Austin 
Clapp. 

An American at Oxford, by John Corbin. 

Fielding’s Voyage to Libson. 





New Books for School 


Libraries. 


This list includes books received since March, 1902. 


Title. 


MATHEMATICS 
An Arithmetic for High Schools and Nor- 
mal Schools 
Graded Work in Arithmetic—Eighth Year 


Author, 


L. H. Clark 
S. W. Baird 


Price. Publisher, 


Thos. R. Shewell 
American Book Co. 


First Lessons in Arithmetic 
LANGUAGES 

Le Morceu de Pain 
Der Traum, ein Leben 

SCIENCE 
History of Geology and Paleontology 
Nature Study and Life 
University Text-Book of Botany 
The Expansion of Gases by Heat 
Observations and Exercises on the 

Weather 
GENERAL LITERATURE 
Our Little Cousin Series 
The Westcotes 
The Religion of Democracy 
Birth—A New Chance 
The Leopard’s Spots 
The Coast of Freedom 
Our Literary Deluge 
Lessons in Old Testament History 
The Minority 
Margaret Tudor 
The Lady Paramount 
A Roman Mystery 
A Writer of Attic Prose 
The Fairy Dream 
The Claybornes 
Hohenzollern 
The Jew as a Patriot 
The Evolutionary Philosophy 
LANGUAGE, READING, LITERATURE 
English Grammar 
Literature 
American Literature 
Carpenter’s Geographical Reader 
Little Stories for Little People 
CIVICS 

New Civil Government 


G. B. Longan 


Francois Coppée 
Edward Meyer 


Carl A. Von Zittel 
Clifton Hodge 
Douglas H. Campbell 
W. W. Randall 


James A. Price, A. M. 


Mary H. Wade 

A. T. Quiller-Couch 

Charles Ferguson 

Columbus Bradford 

Thomas Dixon, Jr. 

A. M. Shaw 

F. W. Halsey 

iA.S. Aglen 

T. T. Hill 

Annie Calcock 

Henry Harland 

Richard Bagot 

Isaac Flagg 

Katherine Lawrence 

William Sage 

Cyrus Townsend Brady 
adison C. Peters 

L. T. Chamberlain 


Sherman Williams 
. W. Abernethy 
. G. Carpenter 
A. McCullough 


George H. Martin 


C. M. Parker, Taylorville, Ill. 


W. R. Jenkins 
D. C. Heath & Co. 


Chas. Scribner’s Sons 
Ginn & Co. 
Macmillan Co, 
American Book Co. 


American Book Co. 


L. C. Page & Co. 
Henry 'T. Coates 

Funk & Wagnalls Co. 
A. C. McClurg & Co. 
Doubleday, Page & Co. 


“ “ 


Longmans Green & Co. 
Frederick A. Stokes Co. 
“ce “cé 


John Lane 


American Book Co. 
Bonnell, Silver & Co. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Cc 
Century Co. 

Baker & Taylor Co. 


Longmans, Green & Co. 
Butler, Sheldon & Co. 
Maynard, Merrill & Co. 
American Book Co. 


American Book Co. 
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National Educational _Association, 
Minneapolis, July 7-11. 


Official Announcements. 


Preliminary programs of the National Educational 
Association convention to be held at Minneapolis, July 
7-11, have beenissued. Altho necessarily incomplete 
and subject to changes, the programs indicate that no 
effort is being spared to make this year’s convention the 
greatest in the history of the association. 

Undoubtedly the sessions of most general interest will 
be those held in the auditorium of the Exposition build- 
ing. The convention will open Tuesday afternoon, July 
8, with addresses of welcome by Gov. S. R. Van Sant, 
State Supt. J. W. Olsen, and by Mayor A. A. Ames, and 
Supt. Charles M. Jordan, of Minneapolis. Responses 
will be made by Supt. James A. Foshay, of Los Angeles, 
Cal.; Prin. E. Oram Lyte, of the state normal school, at 
Millersville, Pa.; and Pres. Joseph Swain, of Indiana 
university. In the evening the president of the N. E. 
A., Dr. W. M. Beardshear, of Ames, Iowa, will address 
the convention on “The Three H’s in Education.” 
President Butler, of Columbia, will speak on “The 
American High School.” 

On Wednesday evening President Barrows, of Oberlin 
college, will discuss ‘The Library and the Laboratory ; 
a Plea for Old-Fashioned Education.” Archbishop 
Ireland, of St. Paul, will also make an address. Hon. 
James Wilson, secretary of agriculture, will be the prin- 
cipal speaker on Thursday morning. He will talk on 
“The Education of the American Farmer.” Thursday 
evening will be devoted to matters of a social nature. 
Among the addresses to be delivered Friday morning, 
that of Commissioner William T. Harris, will be espe- 
cially notable. His subject will be “‘How the School 
Strengthens the Individualities of the Pupil.” 

The sessions of the department of kindergarten edu- 
cation will open Wednesday afternoon with an address 
of welcome by Prof. Kiehle, of the Minnesota university. 
The topic will be “Language.in Relation to the Work 
of the Kindergarten.” .It will be treated by Miss Mary 
C. May, of Salt Lake City, Mrs. A. H. Putnam, of Chi- 
cago, and others, with a summary by Miss O’Grady, of 
Teachers college, New York. Thursday afternoon the 
kindergarten and elementary departments will unite. 
Superintendent Carter, of Champaign, III., will speak of 
“The Practical Value of Teaching Education in the 
Public Schools.” Miss May Prentice, of Cleveland, O., 
will read a paper on “ Myths and History.” Friday af- 
ternoon Supt. J. J. Willis, of Crawfordsville, Ky., will 
speak on “The Use and Danger of Methods.” “ Age 
as Related to Character Building,” will be discussed by 
Supt. J. H. Hinemon, of Pine Bluff, Ark. 

An introductory address by Prin. J. Remsen Bishop, 
of Cincinnati, will open the department of secondary 
education. “Studies for Adolescents,” will be treated 
by Supt. R. G. Boone, of Cincinnati. Thursday after- 
noon Professor Perrin, of the Western Reserve univer- 
sity, will speak of “Education in New England in the 
Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries.” Dr. David 
Felmley, of Normal, Ill., will maintain the theses at the 
Wednesday morning meeting of the department of nor- 
mal schools. President Seerley, of the state normal 
school at Cedar Falls, Iowa, will speak on Thursday. 

The school administration department’s sessions 
promise to be most interesting. Israel H. Peres, of 
Memphis, Tenn., will preside. ‘‘ The School Board and 
the Press” is a vital topic, which will be handled by J. 
R. Spiegel, president of the Greensburg, Pa., school 
board. “Women School Board Members” will be 
treated by John B. Stoll, president of the school board 
at South Bend, Ind. Dr. F. H. Little, of Muscatine, 
Iowa, will speak of “The Real Function of the School 
Board.” Addresses will also be made by Miss Anna 


Doerfler, principal at Milwaukee ; Calvin M. Woodward, 
of St. Louis, and State Superintendent Olsen. 


Unusually long programs have been arranged for the 
department of business education and the department of 
Indian’ education. The latter, for instance, is nearly 
half as long as all the other programs combined. Sev- 
eral of the other departmental programs have not yet 
been completed. ; 





Meetings, Accommodations, Receptions, Etc. 


Meeting places for general and departmental! sessions 
for the coming convention of the N. E. A. at Minneapo- 
lis have been chosen. All are within a block of a trolley 
line. The selections are as follows: 

General sessions, Exposition building; National Coun- 
cil, Unitarian church, Eighth street and Mary place ; 
physical education, Exposition auditorium ; secondary 
education, East high school; child study, East high 
school ; music, Andrew Presbyterian church ; kinder- 
garten, First Congregational church ; elementary, First 
Congregational church; Indian education, Plymouth 
church ; Defectives, Plymouth church; business de- 
partment, Minnesota school of business; normal schools, 
Olivet Baptist church; natural sciences, lecture room 
chemical laboratory university ; schoo] administration, 
lecture room law department university ; higher educa- 
tion, room eleven, library building university ; library 
department, reading room library university; art educa- 
tion, University chapel ; manual training, University 
chapel. 

The sub-committee in charge of the work of securing 
accommodations for those visitors who do not eare to 
patronize hotels will be ready to make assignments of 
rooms by June l. The people of Minneapolis flock to 
Lake Minnetonka in great numbers during the summer. 
Hundreds of cottages are clustered around the shores 
of this picturesque resort, and this fact makes the se- 
curing of city accommodations for convention visitors 
comparatively easy. Light, airy, and cheerful rooms 
can be offered at slight expense. All railroads running 
out of Minneapolis will make special rates for short side 
trips. Among the nearby points of interests are Lake 
Minnetonka, where former Vice-President Stevenson 
spends his summers; the famous Dalles of St. Croix, and 
Minnehaha Falls, made famous by Longfellow, are within 
the city limits, while the picturesque lakes of northern 
Minnesota are easily accessible. 

The public reception at the Minnesota state university 
promises to be a notable affair. The reception proper 
will be held in the armory, and both state and civic offi- 
cials will be in the receiving line to welcome visitors. 
All of the university buildings will be lighted and open 
for inspection on the night of the reception. With the 
possible exception of Cornell university, no great edu- 
cational institution of America is surrounded by a more 
picturesque environment than is the Minnesota univer- 
sity. It is situated on the eastern bluffs of the Missis- 
sippi, and slightly below the Falls of St. Anthony. The 
view from the campus includes both the falls and Min- 
neapolis’ famous milling district, always brilliantly illu- 
minated at night. Surrounding the main building are 
the Ski-U-Mah oaks, as dear to’ varsity graduates as 
are the famous elms of Yale. 

The Exposition auditorium, where the convention will 
be held, is noted as being the place where Benjamin 
Harrison was nominated a second time for the presi- 
dency. 

Pa 


President of Clark College. 


Commissioner of Labor Carroll D. Wright has been 
appointed head of the new collegiate schcol attached to 
Clark university, Worcester. He will still retain his 
government position at Washington. 
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Arbor day has been celebrated this week in thousands 
of schools. The tree planting exercises have brought 
home to the children of the land in an impressive form 
the great economic and esthetic value of trees, and na- 
ture study has been given a new impulse thereby. 

In the crowded parts of our large cities resourceful 
teachers have devised many pleasing substitutes for the 
next to impossible joy of actual tree planting. In one 
New York city school several hundreds ef the children 
breught their small boxes of earth and planted therein 
the seeds given them by the teachers. Another school 
was made happy by the receipt of thousands of wild 
flowers gathered by children in suburban Mount Vernon 
at the suggestion of thoughtful teachers. A primary 
school in West Fiftieth street was presented with a 
nature-study cabinet by the teachers in memory of 
Miss Mary A. Root, a former principal. The pupils of 
Principal Wade’s school gathered at Mulberry Bend, 
and with thousands of the foreigners of that quarter 
looking on, the children repeated this pledge: “I 
promise to do all in my power to protect the trees and 
shrubbery, and grass and flowers of Mulberry Bend 
park.” How much pleasure this solemn promise will 
help to preserve in the populous quarter where the 
park means so much to health, good morals, and joy of 
living! In other schools the ceremonies were limited 
to the christening of trees planted by the tenement dis- 
trict shade tree committee under the auspices of the 
Tree-planting Association. 

Another result of the new interest taken in trees 
—--not in the school world proper, perhaps, tho cer- 
tainly as a fruit of the interests nursed at school—— 
is the planting this spring of more than a million for- 

est trees by the New York State College of Forestry. 
What a rich addition to the world’s fund of joyousness ! 

Arbor day is rich in educational possibilities, and 
each year a fuller realization of these is brought to light. 


Have the teachers taken thought of the fact that the 
founder of Arbor day has just died, at Lake Forest, a 
suburb of Chicago? The name of J. Sterling Morton 
ought to be known to every child at school as one of 
the benefactors of the nation. He was secretary of 
agriculture in Mr. Cleveland’s second administration, 
and occupied many other positions of prominence. He 
was a native of the state of New York, where he was 
born on April 22, 1832. He spent his early school years 
in Michigan. After his marriage he went out to Ne- 
braska, and was one of the pioneers who made the poli- 
tical history of what was then a territory. While a 
member of the Nebraska board of agriculture and hor- 
ticulture he originated Arbor day, for which his name 
will be remembered as long as the schools continue its 
observance. 

Another friend of the children who has been laid to 
rest, less than a week ago, is Frank R. Stockton, or 
Francis Richard Stockton, as the baptismal record has 
it. It is probably no exaggeration to call him the most 
wholesome of the present day story writers of America. 
His juvenile stories have won him hosts of admiring 
friends among the children, and the grown-ups think 
with pleasure of the delightful humor that pervades all 
his stories. He died at Washington on April 20, at the 
age of sixty-eight. 

Rev. Thomas De Witt Talmage, D. D., the well- 
known preacher and religious writer of recent years, 
died in Washington, D.C., April 12. He was born in 
Bound Brook, N. J., January 7, 1832. His education 
was received in the New Brunswick schools, New York 
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university, and Rutgers Theological seminary. For 
twenty-five years he was pastor of the Central Presby- 
terian church of Brooklyn. This congregation erected 
three large churches for him, each of which was de- 
stroyed by fire. In 1894 he went to Washington. He 
did editorial work on the Christian Herald, The Advance. 
Christian at Work, and Frank Leslie's Sunday Magazine. 
His sermons were written in a popular vein, optimistic 
in tone, and were syndicated each week in newspapers 
all over the country. 


The election of Mr. Moore as principal of the Com- 
mercial high school, at Brooklyn, and of Mr. Sheppard 
to a similar position in New York city has given rise to 
much adverse criticism, some of it well deserved, but by 
far the greater part without any foundation in fact. 
Personally, we should have preferred to have been able 
to report the appointment of Prin. William E. McAn- 
drew to one of the two principalships ; he certainly was 


-in every way most justly entitled to the promotion. 


However, tho our wish has not been gratified, we are 
not in sympathy with those who claim that the appoint- 
ments were political, and made at the behest of politi- 
cians. Personal friendship of President Burlingham 
may have been the chief reason for Mr. Sheppard’s pro- 
motion, and Mr. Babbitt’s devotion to Mr. Moore may 
have been the moving force in the Brooklyn installation. 
It may further be admitted that men charged with the 
power of selecting teachers should harden their hearts 
against the promptings of personal friendship. Yet 
there is absolutely no cause for increasing the volume of 
declamation about “politics under a reform adminis- 
tration.” 

Considerations of justice toward those whose lives 
have been for years consecrated to the common school 
service might have dictated a somewhat different choice. 
But no wrong has been done. Messrs. Moore and Shep- 
pard are both well qualified for their new posts. 

SF 


Freedom of the Social Individual. 


An education that does not endow both the individual 
and society with the largest possible amount of freedom, 
progressively increasing, falls short of its essential mis- 
sion. The individual must grow so strong in his liberty 
that society cannot crush or enslave him; he must know 
how to make nature serviceable to himself, and how to 
keep his body, his passions, his lower man, in due bounds, 
so as to attain to the highest possible plane of spiritual 
personal freedom; he must be armed with rational vi- 
sion so as to protect him against subjugation by the 
spirit of the age. 

The same education that renders the individual so 
strong in personal liberty must also insure the preser- 
vation of society thru the progressive development of 
civic liberty and social co-operation. 

Thus, absolute dependence of the child at school upon 
either the text-book or the teacher, or both, obstructs 
the development of individual freedom. The child who 
is not trained to self-activity and initiative, gradually 
enlarging in scope,is defrauded of the means to the attain- 
ment of personal freedom. Object teaching that with- 
holds from the child the opportunity for obtaining pos-- 
session of discovered fundamental truths, owing to a 
mistaken idea on the teacher’s part of the suggestion 
that a child must be left to find out things for himself, 
is wrong—fundamentally wrong. THE SCHOOL JOURNAL 
intends to speak of this matter more fully in the near 
future. A careful pondering of the problems here 
roughly suggested may, however, reveal to the readers 
how thoroly the freedom of both the individual and so- 
ciety depends upon the ascent from particulars to the 
general concept and the fortification of a truth by suf- 
ficient proof or illustration from the realm of details. 
And this is but one of the many points involved. The 
discussion will be continued in later numbers. Let the 
great objects of the common school be kept to the fore! 
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State Supt. Skinner on Fads. 


In the April Ladies’ Home Journal State Supt. Charles 
R. Skinner, of New York, writes: “We are paying too 
little attention to a well-grounded preparation in what 
are usually demonstrated as essential or fundamental 
branches. . There is danger of our becoming a 
nation of poor spellers, readers, and writers. Arithmetic, 
geography, and grammar are thrown aside too early after 
insufficient study, and pupils are hurried thru essen- 
tial subjects to give more time for experiments and 
“‘fads.’” Any opinion of Superintendent Skinner on an 
educational question is to be regarded with profound re- 
spect. The studies pursued fifty years ago were fewer 
than now, being reading, spelling, writing, arithmetic, 
geography, and grammar in higher classes. To these 
have been added. (1) Language study (the correct use 
of words in speech.) (2) Physiology. (8) History. 
(4) Botany. (5) Drawing. (6) Nature study. And 
in most city schools (7) music. No one can deny but 
these are proper and even necessary. Numbers 2, 3, 4, 
5, are pursued but part of the time ; number 6 occupies 
but a few minutes in a day; itis uot considered as a 
study. Do the pupils, say of 14 years of age, spell less 
correctly than they did fifty years ago? The writer 
knew the schools of those days and he can assert with 
emphasis that the spelling is better now than then. 
But what is of more importance is that the pupils come 
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out of our schools to-day at 14 years of age able to do a 
great deal more than spell the words in the spelling 
book. If skill in spelling, or intelligence is to be 
chosen, the latter is the good part. 

The child must be considered ; he has a right to know 
about his body (2) ; somewhat about plants (4) ; some- 
what of the world of nature (6) ; to be able to speak his 
mother tongue accurately (1); and history (8) is every- 
where recognized as essential. 

The difficulty at the present time is to find teachers 
competent to handle the necessarily enlarged curriculum. 
Has the skill of the country school teacher increased 
during the past fifty years? We do not refer to the 
normal school graduates, but to the vast number who 
hold third grade certificates, and here we find the sore 
point in our common school system. Instead of weak- 
ening the curriculum we would strengthen the teacher ; 
increase his skill and force. 


Schools of Porto Rico. 

James Preston, who has just returned from a visit to 
Porto Rico, writes to the Philadelphia Record: “There 
are about fifty American school-houses in Porto Rico 
now—the Washington, the Lincoln, the Penn, the 
McKinley, the Jefferson, the Irving, the Hamilton, and 
so on—and about thirteen hundred pupils are attending 

hem. One of the principals pointed out to me a young girl 

f seventeen, very pretty, who walked, he explained, twenty 

miles to and from school daily, slept on a 
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Public School at Table Rock, Nebraska.—Past. 





bare floor and begged nearly all her food, she 
wassopoor. This was one of his best stud- 
ents. A boy had on a shirt so much too big 
for him that his whole person could have 
slipped easily thru the opening at the neck. 
‘What's the trouble with your shirt, my 
lad?”. the principal asked. The boy an- 
swered: ‘This ain’t mine; it’s father’s. 
Mine’s in the wash.’ That boy would have 
come naked rather than have missed a les- 
son. In a town I visited there is a night 
school. The men who attend it bring their 
own candles and sit on the school-room floor 
in groups of three, one candle to each group. 
The intelligence of the Porto Ricans, their 
teachers say, is as remarkable as is their 
thirst after knowledge. No truant officers 
are needed down there.” 








The Olid Red School House.—II.* 
THE First DAY OF SCHOOL. 


October! now the crops are all got in. 
The fields no longer echo with the din 








Public School at Table Rock.—Present 
Dedicated January 10, 1902. 


Of those who reap and bind the golden grain, 
The farmers now fear not unwelcome rain. 


And now the long expected morning comes 

The children gather from their scattered homes. 
Upon the stroke of nine, the master’s bell, 

The opening of the district school doth tell. 


Thru open door the swarming children rush, 
But once within there comes a sudden hush; 
Each boy and girl unto the chosen seat 
Trips lightly o’er the floor with silenced feet. 


The master rising from his well-known place, 
With quiet, rev'rent voice and solemn face, 
Repeats the Prayer the Holy Saviour taught, 
When here on earth his work of grace he wrought. 


And while each crafty urchin scans his face, 
And seeks his skill and gov’rning power to trace, 
He speaks and with an accent firm yet kind, 
Enumerates the rules each one must mind. 


He questions all to find out what they know, 

And unto him they all their text-books show. 

He next assigns each one unto a class, 

And one by one they to their seats repass. 
MELVIN Hix, New York. 


*Part I. appeared in THE SCHOOL JOURNAL last 
week, = 
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A New Mexico Teacher. 


I met him in the depot at Deming, New Mexico, while 
waiting for a train. I was standing in front of the 
news stand at which books, Mexican blankets, and vari- 
ous sorts of curios are sold, when he came in. 

He was about thirty years old apparently, not very 
good looking, slight, rather dark, with a quick, and, un- 
til one became acquainted with him—-rather forbidding 
eye. My interest was aroused when he asked for a copy 
of the Critic,—the only one taken at that place—so the 
newsman afterward told me; and as he stood a moment 
after making his purchase, I engaged him in conversa- 
tion. It began with a question about New Mexico,— 
regarding its population, perhaps—I have forgotten 
now. At any rate something in my tone, which was 
rather irreverent, maybe (for southern New Mexico is 
very sparsely populated, indeed), caused him to take me 
up. I shall not try to reproduce his remarks, but suf- 
fice it to say that he was thoroly informed about New 
Mexico, and he didn’t overlook anything in letting me 
know it. 

He was a teacher—an assistant in the public schools 
of the town—and had lived in the territory for ten or 
twelve years. He was minutely informed in regard to 
the Indian, Mexican, and American population, and 
spoke interestingly of the manners and customs of 
the first two, and of the social life of the two 
last named. He talked of politics, local, national, 
and of the world. Discussed the cattle industry, min- 
ing and ranching in the southwest, and of the great 
need of gevernment aid in developing irrigation. 

He asked me to cail at his home in the evening. I 
did so. It was neat and comfortable. Upon a reading 
table were the Bookman, the Critic, Harper, Scribner, 
Century, McClure, Popular Science, and many New Mexico 
and Eastern papers. Of professional literature there 
were THE SCHOOL JOURNAL and the Journal of Education. 

Near them lay Pierre Loti’s “Story of a Child.” I 
picked it up ; it was in many places marked with a lead 
pencil. Notes, sometimes of assent, again dissenting, 
were penciled at the bottom of the pages. There was 
also a much worn copy of “Omar Khayyam.” He was 
interested in every phase of his profession : neurology, 
child study, methods, school room decoration; and as he 
talked he kept pulling down books bearing upon the 
subject under discussion. The house was full of books 
and pamphlets—books wherever you turned. I noticed 
Warner's latest work on the “Central Nervous System.” 
Of light literature there was: “The Crisis” which stood 
beside “Eben Holden,” and “ Alice of Old Vincennes ” 
shouldered ‘‘ Elizabeth and Her German Garden.” Rud- 
yard Kipling was represented in full force, as was also 
Robert Louis Stevenson. From both of these, as he 
turned brightly toward them, he gave many quotations. 
There was, too, a row of books on literary criti- 
cism. 

He was very much interested in the early history of 
the southwest and in archeology, and showed me vari- 
ous articles which he had contributed to Eastern maga- 
zines on this subject. There were, besides, verses and 
little sketches in different publications. 

I spent a very agreeable evening in this family, and 
went away to catch my train bearing with me a very 
high respect for, and kindly feeling toward, one New 
Mexico school teacher. Out WEsT. 


SH 
The Teacher’s Literature. 


Ruskin was full of earnestness concerning the litera- 
ture that the teacher was familiar with. He said that 
on this the influence of the teacher depended ; he urged 
the learning of Greek literature; the myths contained 
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the thoughts of this brilliant nation concerning nature 
before commercialism had correded the human heart. 

I know a certain normal school principal who deems 
the reading of the teacher the prime thing; he lately 
said, “‘It is a fortune to a teacher to have a taste for 
good literature; if one loves the eheap novel he will 
never excel as a teacher ; beware of the cheap magazine 
too; indeed some of them burn like an acid.” 

I do not want to speak of any magazine in particular, 
but of the effort in most of them to “put things red 
hot,” as one of them said in asking for contributions. I 
can say as the result of my own experience that too 
much magazine reading unfitsfor teaching. Some years 
ago the publishers of this paper put out a book called 
the best one hundred books, and that I got and accum- 
ulated part of them ; they are of solid value. 

Not long since I visited a teacher of high reputation 
and was taken to his library; he had not a large collec- 
tion of books but all were of sterling value. In the 
course of our conversatien he turned to Emerson’s 
works and said: “‘They are full of riches for me.” He 
strove to read some of the great authors constantly. 
Being an admirer of Page’s “ Theory and Practice,” I 
took it up, as it lay on the top shelf. “Yes,” he said, 
B read in that frequently; I get good ideas from 
that.” 

We are tempted to buy the novels advertised, but we 
must not do it. We are plowshares and must be 
made of steel to stir up the minds of youth. My ideas 
may be crude, but I am sure I am right. 


V. L. PETTIBONE. 
WR , 
Education Greater than Riches. 


Admirai Robley D. Evans decries education for the 
sons of laborers, and says the “‘shabbily dressed” and 
honest fathers and mothers “‘are to-day the bone and 
sinew of this great republic.” If they occupy such 
honored ground, such high distinction, why are they 
not more appreciated? Why should they go “shabbily 
dressed”? Why are they not better paid? Do they 
feel that they are honored? If it is so honorable 
and so desirable to be in that condition, why do 
they not recognize it, and why should their better 
dressed, more educated “lads” not feel proud of their 
fathers and of their surroundings, instead of being more 
and more ashamed of them? 


Do the boys and girls of admirals feel ashamed of 
their parents and of their surroundings, and do the 
children of the educated and rich feel ashamed of their 
parents, because they are honest, educated, and rich? 


Slaves labored diligently and constantly and per- 
formed the drudgery and labor of the land, but I 
never knew them to be honored on this account. The 
“‘Man With the Hoe,” has never been crowned with 
laurel, nor have monuments been erected to his mem- 
ory. Every child should be taught to labor with 
his hands because a certain amount is beneficial, makes 
him a better man or woman, and he should be taught to 
labor diligently and faithfully with his mind for a like 
reason. Everybody should be given something to ¢o 
that he may grow mentally and physically and that he 
may get more out of life and be a more useful member 
of the community. Education in any line is power and 
everybody appreciates power; but mental power is as 
much above physical as the hundred-ton gunis ahead of 
the old blunderbus, or the modern battleship ahead of 
the trireme. Intellectual power girdles the earth 
with the electric wire, spans land and ocean with 
vehicles of ease and comfort, filches lightning from the 
clouds and makes it do man’s bidding. Noself-respect- 
ing maninthis great Republic but knows this, and he is 
going to give his son and daughter all he can of it, ard 
should be honored for so doing. J. FAIRBANKS, 

Sprinafield, Mo. Superintendent. 
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Losing His Grip. 

While visiting a town recently I asked an official, an 
active lawyer, as to the prosperity of the schools. He 
hesitated, and then said, ‘Oh! about as well as could be 
expected, I guess.” His hesitancy aroused my curi- 
osity, and I prodded him with questions until he said, 
“Superintendent —— has lost his grip; that is all.” 
Then he added, “ He is giving his mind to the writing 
of some text-books. If he makes good text-books he 
cannot make good schools at the same time. I could 
not practice medicine and law at the same time and do 
both justice. I knew a minister who tried to practice 
law and he failed in both undertakings so completely 
that he was wanted neither by the sick nor the sinners 
so he went to farming.” 

Ms a good many superintendents do write books,” I 
said. 

“Yes; but I have looked up quite a number of cases 
and find that they all fail as supervisors, unless the 
book is the outcome of some subjects upon which they 
have been experimenting or the result of lectures they 
are giving to their teachers. No mancan serve two 
masters. You represent THE SCHOOL JOURNAL. I know 
that paper; it has done a great work for education in 
extending Colonel Parker’s views among the profes- 
sion. Now do you suppose that if Colonel Parker at 
Quincy had undertaken to write a series of arithmetics 
he would have had the hundreds of visitors that he did? 
Of course not. He gave himself to the business en- 
trusted to him ; he was an educator; most of our super- 
visors are not.” 

“You say Superintendent —— has lost his grip. 
How does that appear? ” 

“He makes no impression on the teachers. Now I 
will admit that the teachers have a tendency to be- 
come case hardened, but somehow the crust of self-in- 
flation must be broken thru, and new seed set to germi- 
nating in the minds. This, Superintendent —— is not 
doing. His thoughts are not on the problems that are 
before his teachers, and they feel it ; they know they 
can get nothing from him. Forinstance, a man told me 
that his son was staying out of school, he wasn’t inter- 
ested; and as a member of the board of education I 
spoke to Superintendent —— about it. That was a 
genuine school problem; but he took no interest in it ; 
his mind was on the text-book he was making. But I 
need not go on; he is off the track of educational 
thought.” 

I expressed some surprise that a lawyer in active 
practice should be so well posted on Colonel Parker, and 
I asked him to explain. 

“T wasin the high school,” he said, “and the board 
employed a Quincy teacher. The salary usually paid 
was $450, but this teacher received $1,000. It was 
thought by the public that the money was well-ex- 
pended. Naturally, questions were asked about this 
Colonel Parker, and his methods which enabled one 
teacher to be so far superior to another.” 

“Do you think the schools here are retrograding?” I 
asked. 

“Oh, no; they are better now than when I was in 
them, butthe times have gone forward. The people 
are becoming commercialized. They want more and 
better things and they will have them; they are dis- 
satisfied if they do not have them. We want better su- 


perintendents than we used to have ; men who will give - 


their entire time and their whole soul to their work so 
that the spirit they arouse in their teachers shall fairly 
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ooze thru the crevices of the school-room.” 

This conversation with the lawyer has opened my eyes 
to conditions that I had not thought about to any ex- 
tent heretofore. Are many of our superintendents 
serving two masters? Adouble minded man is unstable 
in all his ways. A SENTINEL, 

Boston. 


SF 
A New Impulse Needed. 


While in Boston lately I conversed with a judge of 
wide observation and was struck with his somewhat 
pessimistic tone concerning education. “Your profes- 
sion is different from ours; it is like the clergyman’s; 
you seek the good of children and youth. I am con- 
stantly seeing that the young men brought before me 
are pretty well educated—as we use the term. Even 
the negroes can readand write. I ask the questien asa 
matter of course, ‘Can you read and write?’ I hardly 
calla case where the person cannot. But there are 
criminals all the same. I hold that the teacher must 
do far more than teach reading and figures.” 

These words set me to thinking a great deal and I 
have conversed with several teachers. I find there is a 
great desire that some one should lead off in a new re- 
form. A lady who was graduated from Mount Holyoke 
said, “The condition of things reminds me of Geikie’s 
description of the time when Jesus was born ; when the 
outside of the cup and platter were so carefully attended 
to; there is a great deal of Pharisaism in education ; 
we attend too much to the intellect.” 

Is there not some one who will stir the world concern- 
ing “spiritual education”? Colonel Parker at the sum- 
mer school of the Chicago institute in his closing words 
said, ‘‘ Don’t neglect the spirit side.” These words im- 
pressed me deeply. I see children who must of neces- 
sity be toilers and strugglers all their lives ; they will 
use the power to readand compute but little; and I ask 
from what source will they draw their happiness? It 
must be drawn from their way of looking at life. Here 
is room for the deepest thought. R. E,. FENTON. 

Springfield. 

a 
Youth-Time. 
; By CHARLES W. STEVENSON. 
O youth, spend not thy few and precious years 
In aimless living or in madcap folly, 
The wasted moments turn to bitter tears, 
The reckless mirth to ruling melancholy. 

Be glad! Be hopeful !—but be earnest thou ! 

Let dreams, like incense, rise to coming duty ; 

Look out, look up! but consecrate the Now 

To thoughts that give thy soul to truth and beauty. 
Be wise, be worthy ! 

O youth, look not too long on days to come, 

When plaudits loud shail ring. Let not ambition 

Fire thy pure heart to scorn life’s greatest sum, 

A noble bearing and the heart’s contrition. 

Aspire and do !—but in the present live! 

’Tis full of chances for thy best endeavor ; 

Unto the work at hand thy full strength give, 

All help is blessed—be thou faithless never ! 
Live now, live humbly ! 

Wait not, O youth, on reputation’s word, 

Obey the voice of truth within thee ringing,— 
Be the approval of thy conscience heard, . 
There is no swifter prayer to heaven winging! 

Be true! Be honest ! conscious of the right, 

Walk fearless in the midst of earth-born trouble,— 
True to thyself,.as ices day the night, 
None can say ever thou art acting double. 
Be firm, be cautious! 
And yet, O youth, think not too much on self, 
Over thy life be thou the only master ; 
And Jet not love of place, or power or pelf, 
But shape thy character to meet disaster: 
Think thou on others! help them in their need, 
This is the course that never is defeated ; 
For when success for others learns to bleed 
Then life’s true mission is all but completed. 
Be kind, be loving ! 


A 
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The Educational Outlook. 


International Kindergarten Union. 
[Special Correspondence.] 


The new conception of correlation and unity in educa- 
cation is due chiefly to the development of the kinder- 
garten idea. Here, too, is to be found the change that 
has infused the principle of self-activity into all educa- 
tional work from the earliest instruction to the uni- 
versity. 

It is not a matter of surprise, then, that the subject 
of what the kindergarten has suggested in the higher 
and lower realms of public instruction should have re- 
ceived prominent attention at the recent great gather- 
ing of the International Kindergarten Union at Boston, 
when hundreds of the followers of Froebel were con- 
vened in annual assembly. 

President Eliot’s Address. 

It was finely saidon this occasion, by no less notable an 
authority than President Eliot, of Harvard, in showing 
how the teachings of Pestalezzi and Froebel have been 
carried up thru the higher educational institutions, 
that the idea of the sanctity of the individual, empha- 
sized by these philosophers, was the fundamental idea 
of all the educational reforms of the last half century. 
The kindergarten, in his opinion, has pointed out the 
most imperative reform needed in the public schools to- 
day:—the diminution of the number of pupils to the 
teacher. The task at present set before teachers in 
the first eight grades, he declared to be impossible of 
performance. 

The idea of an “assistant,” tho she may be called 
nurse or maid in the kindergarten, has been copied in all 
well conducted universities inour land. It may not be 
generally known, as Dr. Eliot affirmed, that at Harvard 
alone, there are now 144 such assistants, with not more 
than 142 professors and assistant professors com- 
bined. These assistants are there to help the students 
to do things for themselves in the laboratories and in 
the libraries. “It is only exceptional people who can do 
things by being told how in a beok ora lecture, ” said 
President Eliot. Althe objection is sometimes made to 
the kindergarten plan of showing how to do things, 
President Eliet pointed out that it is especially by this 
method that medical students are trained, and that in 
every walk of life persons of adult years learn by being 
“shown how.” 

Intimacy with nature “which is gospel truth in edu- 
cation all along the line and for all our lives,” Dr. Eliot 
declared, has been fostered by the kindergarten. The 
kindergarten has brought in a revolution from the old 
methods of teaching. He contrasted the new plan of 
object lessons, and calling forth voluntary interest and 
absorption in study, with the old method of setting a 
lesson and filling the pupil with the tortures of fear at 
the prospect of reciting it. He strongly opposed the 
argument for employing fear as a motive, that children 
should be accustomed to doing what they don’t like to 
do because in after life they will have to do what they 
don’t like. “The motives to which you appeal in child- 
hood ought to be motives which last,” hefsaid. ‘‘Teach- 
ers do not appeal to motives which are lasting; and this 
is why education goes on so slowly.” 

It was pointed out by the speaker that another great 
educational reform was instituted by the kindergarten 
in recognizing that healthy children cannot be kept at 


one task for very long with profit. The primary schools, ' 


President Eliot thought, had come to see this. But the 
higher educational institutions are lagging behind. The 
adult, he declared, is as subject to this rule as the 
chili. Too long periods of application create inatten- 
tion, and nothing could be worse. 
Support of Public Kindergartens. 

How to continue to hold a generous public support, 
how best to filland presently enlarge the place already 
accorded to the kindergarten in the public educational 


system, were the important practical questions ably dis- 
cussed by Supt. Edwin P. Seaver of Boston who pointed 
out first that the kindergarten will do well to keep right 
on vindicating, objectively, its character as a distinct- 
ively educational institution. It must be widely appre- 
hended that it is neither a day nursery for the poor nor 
a scheme of amusement for the rich, but a wisely de- 
vised plan of early education, intended for rich and poor 
alike. In this, as Supt. Seaver said, thetrue character 
of the kindergarten will hold public confidence, so long 
as highly intelligent teachers ableto comprehend and 
accomplish its purposes are employed. Supt. Seaver 
appropriately called attention to the fact that while the 
kindergarten is worth all it costs, there is nothing more 
wasteful and extravagant than bad kindergartens; and 
nothing more truly economical than good ones. 

Variety, Unity, and Uniformity in Education. 

The salient fact was duly emphazied at this convention 
that the principles of education are the same, no matter 
what the grade. Supt. Balliet, of Springfield, Maas., 
held that the younger the child the greater in number 
the topics that may be presented to his intelligence. 
But the higher the scheol the fewer ought to be the 
branches. As the little child can hold attention on one 
thing for only a very short time many phases of the same 
subject must be presented and many subjects. With 
growth must go a deepening and narrowing. While in 
kindergarten the greater the variety of subjects, the 
fresher the interest and more successful the inetruc- 
tion. For this reason it has been impossible for many 
people to appreciate the kindergarten which seems all 
superficial. “As if,” said Dr. Balliet, “a little child 
could do anything thoroly in the sense of doing it 
exhaustively!” He peinted out, however, the child 
must be able to do well whatever was within its range. 

It was undoubtedly a good thing for the great en- 
thusiastic body of Froebelian disciples to hear Super- 
intendent Balliet declare that he did not believe Froe- 
bel to be infallible and that, were he living, the great 
educator would recast his thought in the light of mod- 
ern psychological and physiological advance. “Teach 
what Froebel would teach were he living to-day,” was his 
pertinent and approved message. 

He appropiately pointed out also that theschool forms 
only a small part of the educational precess; and that as 
preparation for life begins in the scheol, the school must 
be a part of life, for life is only the more real school. 
It is interesting to note his prediction that within the 
next ten years the technical schools will take the place 
ef largest culture in an education that will be liberal in 
the best sense and will bring the school into contact 
with life. 

Superintendent Balliet distinguished between unity and 
uniformity (which he called “ uniformication”) of schools, 
the latter being in his opinion the bane of education. 
Unity, like a tree, has life. Uniformity, like a telegraph 
pole, is dead. Itisa blight. Unity preserves the indi- 
viduality of the teacher and is a healthy, wholesome 
force in an educational system. 

Froebelian Leaders. 

Naturally there was presented the highest exposition 
of the kindergarten philosophy and practice. Among 
the foremost exponents of Froebel present were Mme. 
Kraus-Boelte, Miss Susan Blow, and Mrs. James 
Hughes, of Toronto, Canada. The firat emphasized the 
high aim of the kindergarten, which is never instruc- 
tion but always development, aiming to call forth the 
divine, the undeveloped possibility in the child. The 


kindergarten calls frem a state of unconscious, intui- 
tive life to self-censcious freedom turned towards God. 
In its principles and practice it stands to-day at the very 
front rank of the world’s educational] thought. 

Miss Blow developed from the Froebel philosophy his 
“ideal of nurture,” urging that the conceptions of nur- 
ture and freedom are correlatives ; that people become 
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free only thru nurture ; that those who are to nurture 


must themselves be nurtured, and that God himself is . 


the great nurturer. ' 

Mrs. Hughes, in a fresh, original speech, with the vi- 
brant voice which she advocated, appealed te kinder- 
gartners to seek freedom from the social conventions so 
destructive to naturalness ; to cultivate a higher degree 
of physical development that the body may express the 
soul ; to look for a higher spiritual development ; to ap- 
preciate the divinity of the child; and to feel a less 
heavy weight of responsibility, remembering that the 
teacher, is after all, only one of God’s many instruments 
in revealing truth to the human soul. 

Round Tables. 

A notable characteristic of the convention was the 
abundant opportunity afforded in the round tables and 
discussions for the presentation of opposing views. This 
wae specially shown in the discussion of punishments, 





Supt. W4LTER H. SMALL, of Chelsea, Mass. 


Who has been elected to succeed Dr. Horace G. Tarbell, as 
superintendent of the schools at Providence, R.I. 


when Prof. Earl Barnes forcefully and convincingly pre- 
sented his ideas of the application and the primary need 
of will force in discipline. In this‘expression he was 
seconded by most of the men speakers ; and opposed by 
every woman. The supreme value of loving, tender, 
moral suasion had strong advocacy by Miss Blow, Mrs. 
Robert Chapin, of Lenox, and others. 


Other Convention Notes. 


There was a fine spirit of tolerance and no suspicion 
of rancor in the discussions which were unusually spir- 
ited and did much to enliven the interest of the sessions. 

The social functions were exceptionally brilliant, in- 
cluding receptions by Mrs. Louis Agassiz, at Radcliffe ; 
Miss Caroline Hazard, at Wellesley college ; the College 
Club; the Education Department of the 20th Century 
Club, and a luncheon at the Vendome. Visits were 
made to Concord, Lexington, Plymouth, and Salem. 

The attendance reached high water mark, overflow 
meetings being necessary, and the audiences filling every 
available space in the large churches and halls, even sit- 
ting upon the floors in the aisles. 

The International Kindergarten Union, ten years old 
at its present successful ingathering, reports more than 
8,000 members, with branches in all parts of the United 
States and Canada, and one in Buenos Ayres. Expan- 
sion is in the air to include closer affiliation with for- 
eign association. The able president, Mrs. Alice Put- 


nam, of Chicago, an esteemed pioneer in kindergarten 
education, was re-elected for the coming year. The 
other officers‘are : Miss Laliah B. Pingree, Boston, and 
Miss Nora Smith, New York, vice-presidents; Miss 
Fanniebelle Curtis, Brooklyn, corresponding secretary 
and treasurer ; Miss Evelyn Holmes, Charleston, S. C., 
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recording secretary; Miss Harriet Neil, Washington, 
D. C., auditor. 

If the brilliancy and inspiration of the latest national 
gathering of its leaders and friends and the recor¢s of 
the year are any indication, despite all decriers, the kin- 
dergarten is proving itself an advancing and eseential 
factor in the educational propaganda. 

Boston, Mass. JANE STEWART. 


wt 
Notes on European Schools. III. 


By JouN T. Prince, Agent of the Mass. Board of Education. 
(Continued from last week.) 


Aids to Health. 

Among the features ef some of the state systems of 
European schools which Americans are sure to recognize 
as excellent are the means employed for the promotion 
of health, such as frequent recesses, systematic physical 
training, and medical inspection. Of the means of phys- 
ical training employed, no one plan perhaps would be 
suited to our needs ; possibly we should want to make a 
careful selection from them al]. The developing gym- 
nastics of Sweden, the strength-giving exercises of Ger- 
many, the graceful. movements of France and the active 
games of England,—all have their good points, and all 
perhaps will beincluded in the system of the future. 

In one city of Germany, Wiesbaden, the duties of 
medical inspectors include : (1) the examination of new 
pupils ; (2) the keeping of a medical chart for every 
child not in health ; (8) a medical consultation hour in 
every school ; (4) inspection of class-rooms, with respect 
to heating, lighting, ventilation, etc.; (5) lectures to 
teachers upon the health of children. 

School Excursions. 

Another practice followed extensively in Germany 
and Switzerland might well be imitated by us, both in 
the interests of health and of useful study, and that is, 
the practice of making excursions into the’ country. 
These outings are primarily for purposes of observation 
in geography, nature study, etc., and occupy various 
intervals of time, from two hours to several days. The 
long excursions are made possible thru the kind co-oper- 
ation of railroad officials and inn-keepers, who reduce 
the rates to the lowest possible amount. I recall meet- 
ing in Switzerland six different classes of pupils in a 
single day, all being shown by teachers various geograph- 
ical or historical features. In every case the children were 
orderly, and seemed much interested in what they saw. 

Life Book. 

There is a suggestion of what might be madeof great 
assistance to teachers and parents in the life book made 
for all pupils of the French elementary schools. The 
entries every month are of such a kind as to record the 
progress made by each pupil during the entire course. 
If, in addition to certain tests, there could be written a 
statement from time to time in respect to some of the 
characteristics of each pupil, a record would be made 
which might be of great use in the matter of individual 
treatment, besides being of great interest te the pupils 
after they have left sehool. 

Agriculture for Rural Schools, 

The French course of studies provides fer instruction 
in agriculture in the elementary schools, which may 
account ir part for the extent to which the land is util- 
ized for small farms. The course is intended for chil- 
dren from seven to thirteen years of age, and includes 
the elements of physics, mineralogy, and chemistry, 
natural history, germination and growth of plants, soils, 
fertilizers, distribution and rotation of crops, treatment 
of pests, trimming and grafting of fruit trees, shrubs 
and vines. ‘So far as practicable, the instruction is 
given by object lessons and actual practice. Here is a 
hint of what is possible for our rural schools, to arouse 
such an interest in “scientific farming” as will keep 
more of the boys in the country, and help to make pro- 
ductive our, worn-out farms. 

(To be concluded next week.) 


wt 
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The Columbia Event. 


With academic pomp and dignity unprecedented, sur- 
rounded by the largest company of the most illustrious 
and distinguished men of the country ever brought to- 
gether for such an event, Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler 
was formally installed as president of Columbia univer- 
sity on April 19. More than acentury had passed since 
last a president of the United States had visited Colum- 
bia as an official guest. But not only was the occasion 
made noteworthy by the presence of President Roose- 
velt, of the governor of New York state, Hon. Benjamin 
B. Odell, Jr., and the mayor of the city, Hon. Seth Low, 
but in the long procession of distinguished visitors were 
more than three score of presidents of the most famous 
American universities and colleges, representatives of 
the various churches, the army and navy, and of the dip- 
lomatic corps. The occasion will live long in the memory 
of all who participated, and will ever be a red letter day 
in Columbia’s history. 

There was a morning reception to visiting college 
presidents and professors, but the principal events of the 
day began with the arrival of President Roosevelt, at 
one o'clock, in front of the great library building. He 
was cheered lustily by the students. The gymnasium 
building was the scene of the installation ceremonies, 
and it had been transformed with pretty effects in blue 
and white, the university colors. Every color, from 
the gray and crimson of Oxford to the pale blue of Colum- 
bia was to be seen among the robes of those present. 

After prayer by Rev. Marvin R. Vincent, D. D., W. 
C. Schermerhorn, chairman of the university trustees, 
presented to Dr. Butler a copy of the charter and the 
keys of the university. Then the president took the 
oath of office: ‘‘To preserve, protect, and foster this 
ancient college, established for the education and in- 
struction of youth in the liberal arts and sciences; to 
maintain, strengthen, and upbuild this noble university ; 
to obey its statutes ; to labor unweariedly for its advan- 
tage and for the accomplishment of its high ideals; to 
promote its efficiency in every part that it may widen 
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the boundaries and extend the application of human 
knowledge aad contribute increasingly to the honor and 
welfare of the city, state, and nation—I pledge my 
strength and whatever abilities God has given me. By 
His help, I will.” 

Addresses were made on behalf of the faculties by 
Dean Van Amringe, on behalf of the alumni by Robert 
Fulton Cutting, and on behalf of the students by Allan 
B. A. Bradley, president of the senior class. President 
Eliot, of Harvard, said in his address that President 
Butler comes to his great office at a fortunate moment. 
The planting of the university'on a new and admirable 
site has been in good part accomplished, thru the ad- 
ministrative genius of his predecessor, and the organiza- 
tion of Columbia as a true university, with a series of 
departments or schools whose courses lead to properly 
coordinated degrees, has been well begun. President 
Hadley, of Yale, spoke feelingly of the personal friend- 
ship which had existed between Dr. Butler and himself 
for the past twenty years, and said that every university 
thruout the civilized world feels pride in what Columbia 
has done for science and for education, and gains benefit 
from each advance which Columbia has been instrumen- 
tal in achieving. Presidents Patton and Harper and 
Dr. Harris also spoke b iefly. President Butler then 
delivered his inaugural address. After thanking those 
present for their kind and generous greetings, he traced 
the growth of education thru the centuries and ex- 
plained the service of the university in church and state. 
Great personalities, he said, make great universities, 
and great personalities must be free to grow and express 
themselves, each in his own way, if they are to reach a 
maximum of efficiency. He closed by saying: 

Scholarship and service such as theirs are the true 
university's ideal. The university of to-day is not the 
home of lost causes and forsaken beliefs and unpopular 
names and impossible loyalties. It keeps step with the 
march of progress, widens its sympathies with growing 
knowledge, and among a democratic people seeks only 
to instruct, to uplift, and to serve, in order that the 
cause of religion and learning, and of human freedom 
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Announces the Publication of the 


CHILD LIFE FIFTH READER 


Price, 45 Cents. 


The marked approval with which the Child Lite Primer, First, Second, Third, and Fourth Readers 
have been received, and the fact that they have been introduced into the best school systems of the country, 
is a source of great gratification to the publishers. They feel sure that they are now presenting to the edu- 
cational world a Fifth Reader fully up to the high standard set by the re books of the series. 


The characteristic features of the series have been retained, viz. 


child life, serviceable binding, and lowest prices. 


Careful grading, emphasis on themes of 
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By Professor E. H. Lewis, of Lewis Institute, Chicago. 
PRICE, 35 CENTS 
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The Author believes that the only cure for faulty punctuation is to be found in technical grammar. 
He also realizes the present tendency to slight this portion of grammatical work. He has introduced 
numerous exercises in oral and written composition, and by the use of pictures and other devices has made 
these exercises sufficiently spontaneous to serve the ends of both elementary composition and elementary 


grammar. 


The text-book is called a book of applied grammar because it attempts to show how to apply gram- 


matical principles in the everyday use of language. 
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and opportunity, may be continually advanced, from 
century to century, and from age to age.” 

i In the evening the alumni of Columbia gave a banquet 
at Sherry’s in honor of Dr. Buiier. In his speech Pres- 
ident Roosevelt laid down the principle that college 
training ought to be given in such a manner as to fit a 
man for service in public life. He said that there is 
need of college-trained men who are willing to take 
part in public in the solution of public problems and the 
promotion of civic betterment. He said that what 
counted most was not intellect, but character. He 
spoke of his admiration for Dr. Butler, who he said had 
been his closest friend and adviser ; for Mayor Low, 
saying that careers like his go far towards balancing 
the books ; for Professor Lounsberry of Yale, who esti- 
mated “the ability of the human mind to withstand 


GINN & COMPANY'S NEW BOOKS 


knowledge,” and for Dean Van Amringe, at whose feet 
the president sat when he first went into politics : 

“The man who counts is the man who is decent and 
who makes himself felt asa force for decency, clean 
living and civic righteousness. He must be honest. 
He has got to have cuurage for the timid good man 
avails nothing in the work of trying to do the world’s 
work. Then he must have common sense, or he will 
find himself at the mercy of those who know how to 
make the wrong effective. To you, men of Columbia, 
we have a right to look, in special degree, for service 
to the public. To you much has been given ; woe and 
shame if we cannot expect much of you in return. And 
always remember that the man who does anything 
worth doing is the man who takes pride in the work for 
the work’s sake.” 

















On Nature Study 
HODGE’S NATURE STUDY AND LIFE 


By Cuirton F. Hope, of Clark University, with an in- 
troduction by Dr. G. Stanley Hall. $1.50. 


In the point of view, in the selection of the subject- 
matter, and in the presentation of methods of conducting 
the work, this book marks a definite advance over other 
publications on the subject of nature study. 


LONG’S WOOD FOLK SERIES 

Ways of Wood Folk = = .50 
Wilderness Ways = = = .45 
Secrets of the Woods t+ =: .50 


ATKINSON’S FIRST STUDIES OF PLANT LIFE .60 
GOULD'S MOTHER NATURE’S CHILDREN - .60 
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JEFFERIES’ SIR BEVIS FROM ‘‘WOOD- 
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Recent Text-Books 


THE CYR READERS 
By Grades 


An arrangement of these popular readers in a series 
of eight books corresponding to the grades below the 
high school. 


A DESCRIPTIVE SPELLER 


By GEorRGE B. AITON, State Inspector of High Schools, 
Minnesota. Sq. 12mo. Cloth. v + 218 pp. For 
introduction, 22 cents. 


In this book the words are arranged in groups under 
such headings as ‘‘A Snowstorm,” ‘The Fire Depart- 
ment,” “ The Post-Office,” ‘‘ Parts of a Flower,” “ Gram- 
matical Terms,” “ Westminster Abbey,” etc. ; 


MULLER AND WENCKEBACH’S GLUCK AUF 


A First German Reader. 75 cents. 


WENTWORTH AND HILL’S FIRST STEPS IN 
GEOMETRY 


60 cents. 











Books to any address, postpaid, on application. 
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In and Around New York. 


A resolution of regret on the death of 
Charles L. Holt, member of the board of 
education from 1885 to 1897, was adopted 
at a recent meeting of the board. 


Mrs. Henry Parsons, of 250 West Forty- 
fourth street, a member ot the local school 
board, has started a movement to supply 
each of the school children of Manhattan 
with a potted flowering plant on Arbor 
day. 


The Brooklyn manual training high 
school will be built at once. The board of 
education has recently granted $3,000,000 
more for school-houses and sites, making 
a total of $6,000,000 in all. This expendi- 
ture will be about all the board can handle 
at once, as plans must be prepared and 
property purchased. 


Leroy M. Beman has resigned his posi- 
tion as secretary of Teachers college, to 
take effect at the close of the academic 
year. In company with W.F. Little he 
will start a preparatory school for boys in 
the neighborbood of Fifth avenue and 
Fiftieth street. 


According to the new by-laws of the New 
York board of education, pupils are ad- 
mitted to schools only on Monday in any 
week, except during the first two weeks 
after the opening of schools in September. 
The two o’clock dismissals have been 
abolished by the present by-laws. 


The board of delegates of the New 
York City Teachers’Association has nom- 
inated the following officers forthe ensuing 

ear: 

4 Pres. Magnus Gross; Vice-Pres., Mrs. 
Bigelow; Sec’y, Mrs. Henrietta Wood- 
man; Treas., Miss Sarah Buckelew; li- 
brarian, J. J. Sheppard; Trustees, W. L. 
Ellinger, Joseph Fripp, C. A. Kidd, J. T. 
Nicholson, and Miss A. E. Boyne. 


The following appointments and trans- 
fers have been made: Principal Devlin 
from the Westchester school to the King 
street school; C. O. Dewey, from the 
principalship of P. S. 94 to P. S. 136, 
Brooklyn; C. B. Germain, to the princi- 
palship of P. S. 94, Brooklyn; Winifred 
T. Cullen to the principalship of P. S. 56, 
Brooklyn; District Supt.Geo. Hogan,to the 
principalship of schools Nos. 9, Io, 11, 28, 
29, 30, Richmond; Samuel McK. Smith, 
to the principalship ot P. S.17, Richmond. 


The committee on buildings of the board 
of education has decided to erect three new 
buildings on the east side, one forty-eight 
room building in the Bronx, two buildings 
in Brooklyn and one in Queens; to erect 
the De Witt Clinton high school, to com- 
plete the purchase of the Cannon street 
site, and to spend $213,700 in completing 
buildings now being erected, and in mak- 
ing repairs. This will take $1,904,656 of 
the $3,000,000 bond issue recently granted. 
The remaining $1,c95,344 will be spent on 
sites. It was. voted to erect the Manual 
Training high school in Brooklyn out of 
the next bond issue. 


Pres. S. C. Wheat presided at the April 
dinner of the Male Teachers’ Association. 
The speakers were Prof. L. I. Gratacap, 
Col. J. A. Goulden, Alderman MclInness, 
Superintendent Marble, and Commissioner 


Kelly. 


The testimonial breakfast to Supt. John 
Jasper, at Delmonico’s, was largely at- 
tended and was a most pleasant. affair. 
Dr. Magie, president of the Principals’ 
Club, presided. Dr. O’Shea, president of 
the Male Principals’ Association, pre- 
sented Mr. Jasper with a testimonial al- 
bum bearing many signatures. A silver 
loving cup, suitably inscribed, was pre- 
sented by Miss Carrie S. Montford, presi- 
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dent of the Grammar Principals’ Associa- 
tion, in the name of the body which she 
represented. 


A plan for reorganizing the courses of 
study in the Normal college so that the de 
grees granced will be recognized by the 
buard of regents as are those of other col- 
leges, has been formulated. In its present 
form it contemplates an‘optional sixth 
year for present students, and eventually a 
four-year collegiate course, which may 
lead to the transfer of the present prepara- 
tory department to another building or its 
absorption. The proposition to do away 
with the high school department means no 
danger to the teachers, as they will be pro- 
vided with positions. 


Vacation schools and summer play- 
grounds will be opened July 9. These will 
be much greater in number this year than 
last, and there will be no lack of teachers 
and attendants. There are about 4,oco 
applications for the 1,oco teachers posi- 
tions. 


The Berkeley school, Madison avenue 
and Forty-ninth street, has been sold to 
Frank Pettit for $362,500. Private dwell- 
ing houses will be erected. The new loca- 
tion of the school will be at Sixty eighth 
street and Broadway. 


City Superintendent Maxwell and Presi- 
dent Hunter, of the Normal college, at- 
tended an exhibition at the public school 
in Harlem. The test was mainly in civil 
government, and the girls who participated 
showed considerable familiarity with the 
subject. 


The seventy-fifth birthday of Alexander 
Morehouse and \his forty-third year as 
principal of Public School 20, was cele- 
brated by his former pupils on May 1 with 
a dinner at the Hotel Savoy. On behalf 
of the alumni, Judge Cohen presented Mr. 
Morehouse with a handsome loving cup. 





Unique Methods. 


To obtain the interest on any sum at six per cent. 





RULE: 


Move the decimal point two places to the left, divide by 
two, and multiply by the time expressed in months. 


To obtain six per cent. interest on any sum. 





RULE: 


Invest the principal in the New York Building-Loan 
Banking Company, six per cent. guaranteed ; principal is 
safeguarded by mortgages on New York real estate, assets 
eight and three quarters millions, guarantee fund and sur- 
plus over half a million ; offices, one hundred and eleven 
Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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Colaw & Ellwood’s Arithmetic connects 
arithmetic with the child's life and maKes it 
real to him. That’s why so many people like 
it. The child is made to see the sense in 
what he is called upon to do, He is taught 
tocount by counting actual things. He is 
taught to measure by measuring with a defi- 
nite end in view. He grasps the true idea of 
number—a thing I never grasped until I be- 
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sense work, sense training, imaging and ex- 
pression. You find at every turn an abund- 
ance of concrete work and graphic illustrations, 

The Primary Book leads up to the Ad- 
vanced, It actually leads up to it—there is 
no gap between. On the other hand, the 
Advanced Book is not merely the Primary 
spread out. It is another book. It has a 
different frame-work, but it is so graded that 
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came a man, 


Changes in Evening Schools. 


Associate City Supt. John Jasper has 
recommended that radical changes be 
made in the system of governing evening 
schools. In the Brooklyn schools he rec- 
ommends that the sexes be absolutely 
separated ; that separate schools for men 
and women, both in elementary and sec- 
ondary grades, be established, and that 
women principals and teachers be ap- 
ointed for female schools and that men 
have charge only of male schools. The 
number of evening schools in Brooklyn 
will probably be reduced by nine. In 
some of the outlying districts single classes 
instead of schools with principals will 
meet the demands of the less congested 
populations. The Manhattan-Bronx plant 
will probably be reduced by the abandon- 
ment of the West side evening high school 
for women and two elementary schools. 
Mr. Jasper has also recommended a 


All through the Primary 
Book there is ample provision for hand work, 


Richmond, Virginia. 


graded schedule of Salaries for evening 
schools. He hopes that eventually at the 
end of the third year of teaching or some 
fixed term of service, a permanent even- 
ing school license, carrying with it tenure 
of office, will be granted. Thecurriculum 
of the evening high school will be remod- 
eled by excluding such subjects as pen- 
manship and arithmetic, which should be 
taught in the elementary schools. 


Talks on Song. 

A large audience greeted Clarence T. 
Steele at Columbia hall, April 24, when he 
spoke on “‘ The Origin and Development 
of the Part Song,” in the board of educa- 
tion free lecture course. He began by 
singing a Jewish melody which originated 
before the Christian era, and traced the 
same character of music into the fourth 
century. He spoke of the musical work 
of Gregory the Great, of Hucbald in the 
ninth century, and of Guido in the follow- 


there 1s no lost motion in passing into it 
from the Primary. Let us tell you about it. 


B. F. JOHNSON PUBLISHING COMPANY, 








ing century. The development.of the 
chromatic scale was interestingly de- 
scribed, and the Madrigal period—the six- 
teenth century—was given considerable 
attention. A quartet, in which Mr. 
Steele sang the tenor part, rendered some 
beautiful examples of the secular music of 
that time. German and English part songs 
were illustrated and differentiated. Mr. 
Steele gave some modern examples of part 
song writing, including a five-part arrange- 
ment of his own of Foster’s “ My Old 
Kentucky Home.” 


During the free lecture season just clos- 
ing Mr. Steele has given the above lecture 
twelve times in this city. Many of his 
hearers ‘have expressed their appreciation 
of the delightful musical program pre- 
sented, and complimented him on its ih- 
structive and interesting character. He 
is now preparing a lecture on the work 
and influence of Guido of Arezzo. 
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*S New Educational Works 


PUBLISHED AT 29 W. 2383p St., New York 


A New Volume of Champlin’s Young Folks’ Cyclopaedia 


LITERATURE 


AND ART. 


With 270 tllustrations. 604 pp. 8vo. $2.50. 


Brief accounts of the great books, buildings, statues, pictures, operas, symphonies, etc., etc. ; 
This book is one of the fifty books of 1901 chosen in the New York State Library Ass’n Report, it is also on the 


Wisconsin Public School Library List. 


‘* By all those familiar with Champlin’s Cyelopaedias of ‘Common Things’ and ‘Persons and Places,’ this new volume will meet with a 


hearty welcome, . 


COFMMON THINGS. 


KELLOGG’S ELEMENTARY ZOOLOGY. 


PERSONS AND PLACES. 


It is finely illustrated thruout, Its completeness can be seen readily.”—School Journal. 


Earlier Volumes. With numerous illustrations. 8vo. $2.50 each. 


GAMES AND SPORTS. 
New School Edition. 


By Prof. VERNON L. KELLOGG, Stamford University. 429 pp. $1.20 met. 


M. A. Bigelow, Teachers College, Columbia Untversity :—I am 
pleased with the book, and upon my recommendation it has been 
adopted for trial in the Horace Mann High School. 


SANFORD’S ELEMENTS OF PHYSICS. 





Gary N. Calkins, Columbia University:—I have read it with 
pleasure, for it handles the subject in an extremely agreeable 
manner. | shall recommend its use in our elementary class. 


(Ju Press.) 


By Prof. FERNANDO SANFORD, of Leland Stanford University. 


A text-book for the use of high-schools, adapted to the laboratory method of instruction, and designed to include all neces- 
sary material for both text-book and laboratory manual. 


SEIGNOBOS’S HISTORY OF THE ROMAN PEOPLE. 


(Jn Press.) 


Translation edited by Dr. WILLIAM FAIRLEY. With maps and numerous tllustrations. About 500 pp. Izmo. 
M. Seignobos’s position among the French historians is a guarantee of the excellence of this school history of Rome. It 


nas all the characteristic French clearness, and graphic presentation. 


Large use has been made of the legendary and anecdotal 


> 
PO Pt Se 





material, but the subordinate importance of this has been indicated by placing it in smaller type than the body of the text. The 
original work, indeed, contained more of such matter than the American editor has thought needful. The space thus gained has 
been utilized to carry on M. Seignobos’s work from the time of Theodosius I. to Charlemagne. The editor has also appended 
to each chapter a list of sources available in English, and a very full set of parallel Readings. Messrs. HENRY HoLt & Co. 
have already printed M. Seignobos’s “ Political History of Europe Since 1814,” for its third time, and they have his “ Feudal 
Régime” in press for early publication. 


MITCHELL’S SCHOOL AND COLLEGE SPEAKER. 


By Prof. WiLmotT B. MITCHELL, of Bowdoin College. ci—358 pp. 12mo. $1.00 mez. 
“Much more than a collection of ‘ pieces for declamation.’ It isa true book, vital, holding up the mirror to the age, breathing the spirit of the 
times; uttering through a hundred tongues, mostly of living men aud women, the very thoughts and feelings of the American people 
. . The Introduction sets forth the philosophy of expression in the same natura) and vital way, with appropriate directions.””—Poet-Lore. 
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LIBRARIES For TEACHERS 


T should need no argument to convince any one en- 

tering the profession of teaching with any serious- 
ness, that a reasonably complete library of education is 
an essential. We have arranged eight groups of books 
to constitute our libraries; each library is reasonably 
complete in the field it is designed to occupy, and the 
purchaser will feel the satisfaction of having a set of 
books that will answer all his ordinary requirements. 
Of the eight libraries that we offer, some aim to cover 
the whole ground of theoretical and practical Pedagogy, 
some deal with methods chiefly, and one is devoted to 
School Entertainment 


Kellogg’s Teachers’ Library © 


i9volumes - - - = £22.00 
Kellogg’s Smaller Library 

9volumes - - - - $10.00 
Reading Circle Library 

18 volumes - - - $9.00 
Teachers’ Professional Library, 

18volumes - - $3.25 
Teachers’ Manuals Library 

2% volumes - - - = 83.75 
Teachers’ Working Library 

20 volumes - $6.00 


(For Grammar Gra‘de, Intermediate ‘and. District “School Teachers. ) 


Primary Teachers’ Working Library 


2@volumes - - - - 86.06 
School Entertainment Library 
27 volumes - - - $5.00 


These libraries are all sold upon the tentelnens plan, which 
enables a library to be secured at once upon a small cash pay- 
ment, and, by the saving of a few cents each day, to be paid 
for in a limited period. For full terms and particulars write to 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 61 E. 9th St., New York. 











Ghe 


Rational Method in Reading 


By EDWARD G. WARD 
Late Supt. of Public Instruction, Brooklyn, N. Y. 








GHE SERIES 
PRIMER. (Conversations.) 
36 cents 
FIRST READER. (Conver- 
sationsand Stories.) 36cts. 
SECOND READER. (Stories 
and Poetry.) In. 44 cents 
THIRD READER: (Stories 
and Poetry.) 48cents 
MANUAL OF INSTRUCTION 
FOR TEACHERS, 36 cents 
PHONETIC CARDS. ist set, 
36c. 2nd set,48c. 8rd set,36c. 
In Press. 
FOURTH READER. (All 
diacritical marks omitted 
from text.) 


She. 
Rational Method 
in Reading 
Gives to children ‘in less than 
two years a mastery of Eng- 

lish that is characterized by 


Correct pronunciation 





Thoughtful expression 





Large vocabulary 

Precise Spelling 

Instant grasp of new and 
difficult words 























‘Representative Opinions 


TRENTON, NEW JERSEY.—‘The Ward ‘Rational Method in Reading’ 
has been with us an unqualified success. e are now reading in our lower 
classes material that was formerly postponed until one or two years later 
in the course. The teachers handle the method with ease.” 

. C, GREGORY, Supervising Principal of Schools. 


Boston, MASSACHUSETTS.—‘ The children read much better than any 
class I have had before. T hey enjoy the work because the system develops 
power, and the children love to do what they can do well. The Method 
appeals to all, and one of the most interesting features is the great num- 
ber in the class who are reac hed, and the evenness of the work.” 

JOSHUA M. DILL, Principal John A, Andrew School. 


CALUMET, MIc HIGAN. —‘There is nothing equal to it in rendering the 
child self-helpfal.’ F. W. CooLey, Superintendent of Schools, 


EASTON, PENNSYLVANIA.—“ It is far in advance of any other system before 
the public. By this system the child acquires power over words, facility 
and ease in pronunciation, and natural expression in giving utterance to 
the thought, which are the three chief elements most desirable in reading.” 

A.J. LA BARRE, Supervising Principal. WM. W. COTTINGHAM, City Supt. 














SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, Publishers 


New York Boston Chicago 











If tt ts the 


Columbia 


that’s all you 
care to know— 





for then you are assured and certain in your own mind 
that it is all right in every detail. Designed on the 
latest improved ideas—made of the best material—put 
together in the most workmanlike manner—finished in the 
best style known to the trade. For years the COLUMBIA 
has been at the top of the ladder, placed there by the 
untiring efforts of its manufacturers ; maintained there 
by unflagging effort to improve in every possible way. 
In the hearts of the school-room world it reigns supreme 
with none to dispute its title to being 


The Best School Desk Made 


Every desk exactly as represented. Every desk equal to 
sample shown. Satisfaction guaranteed in every case. 
Every desk warranted in every way for 15 years. If you 
want absolutely the best-—-BUY THE COLUMBIA. 








MADE AT 


PIQUA SCHOOL FURNITURE WORKS, 


Factory, PIQUA, OHIO 


Eastern Sales Office: Western Sales Office: 
190 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK 94 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO 





—the Standard Visible Writer. 


There is not one typewriter of the many hundreds on 
the market that has ever equaled the OLIVER record. 
This is not tobe wondered at when one compares the 
OLIVER with any other typewriter in existence, and 
notes, as one must, the progressive lines on which it is 
built and the points of superiority it possesses in so 
many, many essentials that make its service of superior 
value to the operator. 

These essential points are set forth in an attractive 
booklet which we take pleasure in mailing free to all who 
are interested. 


THE OLIVER received the GOLD MEDAL, 
highest award, at the Pan-American Exposition, 
Buffalo, 1901. 

The Oliver Typewriter Co., 

151 Lake St., - - Chicago, IIl., U. S.A. 
Foreign Office,42 Poultry, London, England. 
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FOR HIGH SCHOOLS | 


American Literature. (Just published.) 510 pages $3.50 


By J. W. ABERNETHY, Principal of Berkeley 
Institute, Brooklyn, N.Y. 








Modern Chemistry, with its Practical Applications. 
410 pages. (Published 1901) - . - $50 


By F.N. PETERS, Central High School, Kansas 
City, Mo. 





Commercial Law. (New Edition, 1900.) 314 pages 4.05 








By SALTER S. CLARK. 


Government Class-Book. A manual of instruction 





in the principles of constitutional law and 
government. (New Edition, 1896.) 292 pages 4,05 


By ANDREW S. YOUNG. 


Modern Bookkeeping. (Published 1897) 
Single Entry. 114 pages - - - : 50 
Single and Double Entry. 240 pages - -  ,80 


ByJ.L. MonTGOMERY, Columbia Grammar School, 
New York City. 








For special terms for introduction, address the publishers, 


MAYNARD, MERRILL & CO. 


| .NEW YORK 


WARREN'S NEW 
PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY 


Revised Edition 


Thoroughly revised in both Text and Maps, it presents the 
science in its latest development. 


AVERY’S DHYSICS 


are now, as pres have always been, the leading text-books on 
Physics throughout the country. Inthe State of New York, 
for example, Avery’s Physics are more extensively used 
than all other text-books on the subject combined. 


{MORTON'S} GEOGRAPHIES 


The}jElementary; ThejAdvanced 


The latest and best school geographies published. In Text 
Maps, and Illustrations they are unequaled. These Geog 
raphies contain the United States Census of 1900; also 
much valuable information regarding Our New Posses= 
sions, which appears in its proper place. 


THE PROGRESSIVE COURSE IN READING 


Takes the first rank as Text-Books in Reading. They are 
of the highest excellence in subject-matter, arrangement, 
gradation, illustration, and mechanical execution. 


WILLIAMS’ CHOICE LITERATURE 


For schools of every grade, furnishing the choicest supple- 
mentary reading, judiciously selected from the world’s ;best 
literature, and carefully graded. 


BUTLER, SHELDON & COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO BOSTOR 





3 


away in your closets 
make you an offer. 


NEW YORK CITY 


HINDS & NOBLE. 


u 


If you have any ‘<tucked *” 


aly 


Cordially yours, 


4-§-6-12-13-14 Coorm Inerrrvrs, Maw Youn Geen 


Alay Yom toy nb 


publishers. 
‘o cash, send us a list of them and we will 


We buy the schoolbooks of all 


which you would like to convert int 


a 


School Books of Ali Publishers at See Store. 
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GRAND RAPIDS 


on a school desk denotes that it is the world’s standard in school furn1- 

ture. There is no babel of words used in its description. No conglomera- 
tion of freak ideas in its construction. It is a plain American school 
desk described in plain American language, built on American ideas—the 
kind of ideas that are conquering the world. The GRAND RAPIDS desks 
have penetrated every quarter of the globe and in every land and every 
clime have been proclaimed supreme. Shakespeare has said : 


“ What’sin a Dame? 
Call a rose by any other name 
And ’twould smell as sweet.” 


In some cases Shakespeare may be right, but his lines above quoted will 
— apply to school furniture, for to the great majority of school officers 
the name 


“GRAND RAPIDS” ON A SCHOOL DESK IS EVERYTHING. 


They insist upon it that the desks they purchase have thisname stamped 
upon them.for then they are sure of one hundred cents value for omy 
dollar invested. ‘‘GRAND RAPIDS ”’ desks are made in three styles— 
known asfollows. BALL BEARING AUTOMATIC Ge yg BE ON ADJUST- 
ABLE (likeillustration),and FRICTIONSIDE AD HAIR DESKS, 

The Test af Time has proven each of these ay to 4" She best in its 
os class and through them the name GRANDR APIDS has become 

famous around the world as the home of school furniture and the birth- 
= of the best school desk ever made. If you are 1 tana inschool 
urniture it will pay you to investigate the desks made at 


GRAND RAPIDS SCHOOL FURNITURE WORKS, 


Eastern Sales Office - - 1814 Constable Building, NEW YORK 
Western Sales Office Cor. Wabash Ave. and Washington St., CHICAGO 
Works . ~ - GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 


Send for Watalogue, free for the asking 
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Chicago Schools. 


The school administration has been fre- 
quently criticised for its present policy in 
cutting down expenses. Superintendent 
Cooley now comes forward with the 
board’s side of the question. The board 
has had much to contend with in arrang- 
ing for the coming year. The shortage of 
$1,500,000 had to be faced. There are 
several ways in which the affairs might 
have been made easier if the board could 
have had time to legislate or bring suits, 
or if it had not been that salaries were 
increased at a time when there was not 
enough money in sight to meet the re- 
quirements, Whatever has been done to 
reduce expenses has been protested 
against. Advocates of kindergartens, 
German household arts, music, drawing, 
etc., feel that there should be cuts made 
somewhere else than in their favorite 
branches. While there is no opposition 
to any one of these studies among the 
members of the finance committee, they 
thought it better to take something from 
them at this time, rather than do the only 
other thing remaining, close the grade 
schools for several weeks. 


At a recent meeting of the Chicago 
Teachers’ club, the following officers were 
nominated to be balloted for May Ig: 

Pres. Mrs. Diana Von Horn Clock; 
Vice-Pres., Miss Celia Hefter, south side; 
Miss Sophia Durham, north side; Miss 
Emma Mann, west side; Cor. Sec’y, 
Miss Cora Prentice Tennerry; Rec. Sec’y, 
Miss Minnie McElligott; Treas., Miss 
Amelia Schweitzer; Direetors, Miss Mary 
E. Stone, south side; Miss Emma Hen- 
ermann; Miss Bertha Nissen, and Miss 
Marian Shoyer, west side; Director at 
Large, Miss Eudora Montgomery. 


= George Noble Carman, who was re- 
cently elected president of the North 
Central Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools, is a well-known 


Chicago educator, and is a director of the 
Lewis institute. 


Two possible methods of choosing the 
peneficiaries of the Rhodes scholarships 
have been suggested by President Harper, 
of the University of Chicago. One is the 
competitive examination method; the 
other is choice by a committee of disin- 
terested educators based on the showing 
of the students in the schools of each 
state. Dr. Harper said that in defining 
the qualifications of those to whom 
scholarships are available, Mr. Rhodes 
has met the ideas of practical educators. 
Excellence in studies, love of manly sports, 
and high moral character are all essential. 
Many good results will come of the gift. 
It will set a good example to the whole 
world, of the proper use of large fortunes. 


The threat of the city council to bring 
suit to compel the board of education to 
adopt the Haskins & Sells system of ac- 
counts promises to develop a stubborn 
fight. Auditor Cusher asserts that the 
city hall people know nothing about the 
needs of the board of education or the ad- 
vantages of the system. The members of 
the board have refused the councils’ re- 
quest to unite in a uniform system of keep- 
ing accounts, and the board will now pre- 
pare to fight forits independence in the 
courts. 


Dean Victor C. Aldersen, of Armour 
Institute, has announced that J. Ogden 
Armour has given $25,000 to equip the 
new machinery hall. 


Coddling and Self-Indulgence. 


Among well-to-do people one of the 
greatest dangers of dealing with children 
is in coddling them too much and the fail- 
ure to develop in them hardihood and 
self-reliance, said Rev. Louis Albert 
Banks, of New York, in a recent address. 
The natural tendency of human nature is 
to go to extremes. In our time the pendu- 








Supt. Frank W.COooL_LEY, of Calumet, Mich. 

Who has been elected as superintendent 
of the schools of Evansville, Ind., as THE 
SCHOOL JOURNAL announced in its issue of 
Aprili2. Supt. H.A. Kratz, of Sioux City, 
Iowa, succeeds him at Calumet. 


lum has swung to the extreme of softness 
and self-indulgence which is fatal to the 
best interests of human life. Many dis- 
tinguished merchants, successful business 
men, and professional men of great power 
say that they owe their success to the 
self reliance which came to them because 
thru their poverty in youth they were 
compelled to struggle and fight for every 
inch of ground. Yet these men are doing 
everything in their power to make it im- 
possible for their sons to rise into strength 
of character in the same way. Do these 





EXPERIMENT. 


MILLIO! 
TRIVMPH DESKS IN USE. 





AWARM ARGUMENT 


But it needs no wordy argument to demonstrate the fact that the 


TRIUMPH AUTOMATIC SCHOOL DESK is the 


A million desks in use are mute witnesses of the fact that the 
TRIUMPH is all and more than itis claimed to bé—THE BEST 
SCHOOL DESK MADE. Thousands of school officers will give 
their testimony to the fact that the purchase of the TRIUMPH 


brings lasting satisfaction. 


If there is any reason for your purchasing school desks, there 
is every reason for your selecting the TRIUMPH. 
Experienced school officers cannot be deceived into buying 
inferior school desks simply because they are cheap. 
eam cannot afford to experiment. 
The TRIUMPH is not an experiment. A MILLION DESKS IN USE 


Inexperienced school o 


ATTEST ITS GOODNESS. 


Send for catalogue and printed matter—AND GET THE 


COLD FACTS. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL FURNITURE CO., 


EASTERN OFFICE—111 FIFTH AVE 
WESTERN OFFICE—94 Wapasu AVE., Cuicaco, ILL. 





STANDARD TEXT-BOOKS 
First Lessons in Numbers—DURELL & ROBBINS $0.25 
Elementary Practical Arithmetic — DURELL & 

ROBBINS - . - - - - .40 
Advanced Practical Arithmetic—DURELL & 
ROBBINS - - - - - - 65 
A Grammar School Algebra—DURELL& ROBBINS __c.80 
A School Algebra—DURELL & ROBBINS - - 1,00 
ASchool Algebra Complete—DURELL & ROBBINS _ 1.25 
A Mental Arithmetic—WEIDENHAMER - = 235 
Mensuration—FuRsT - - - - 50 
Benedict’s Primary Speller--BENEDICT - - 20 
Benedict’s Advanced Speller—BENEDICT - - 425 
Outlines of General History--FLICKINGER - 50 
Flash-Lights on American History—MurRPHY - _ .65 
The Pennsylvania Citizen—SHIMMELL_ - - 60 
A History of Pennsylvania—SHIMMELL - - ge 
Primary Ideal Music Book—SPRENKEL - = 435 
Advanced Ideal Music Book—SPRENKEL - 60 
hest on the market. Ideal Music Chart—ConGpon & McCFappon_ - 7.50 
Chromatic Pitch Instrument--CONGDON - - 50 
The New Manual and Guide for Teachers— 
BERKEY - - - - : - .50 
Jukes-Edwards—WINSHIP_ - - - =". @50 
Facts in Literature—MEESE - . - - go 
Normal Question Booklets - . - - 10 
Pupils’ Monthly Report Cards~ - . - 2 
Teacher’s Term Report Blank - - - 205 
The New Ideal Copy Books—LAUGHLIN, Perdoz. .75 
Correspondence with teachers and agents invited. Introductory and 
exchange propositions matled on request, Catalogue or 
descriptive circulars free. 
., NEw York, N.Y. R. L. MYERS G Co., Publishers 
Harrisburg, Pa. 
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Gold Medal, Paris Exposition, 1900. Highest Award, Pan-American Exposition, 1901. 


THE PERRY PICTURES 
GONE CENT EACH 229 22a ith. Be 
FOR SCHOOL AND HOME. 


Send two-cent stamp for Catalog and two pictures—one in the new Boston Edition. Did you know 
that you can get this beautiful new edition, in all subjects published in this edition, at the same price as 
the regular edition? 

ELEVEN PERRY PICTURES—EXTRA SIZE-—FOR 50 CENTS. 
These eleven pictures: Sir Galahad Sprin, The Christ Angel Heads 
The Shepherdess The Wave Pharaoh’s Horses Horse Fair 
Across the Fiel End of Day Four Kittens 

On paper 10x12. Send 5 cents at once for these eleven pictures and our Catalog giving com- 
plete list of Extra Size Perry Pictures, sold at § for 25c.3 11 for 50c.; 23 for $1.00. 

PICTURES IN COLORS. Birds, etc., for Bird Study in the schools. Two centseach. No or- 











_ TH* SHEPHERDESS, 
The one-cent pictures are four to eight times this size 


SPECIAL OFFER 


ders for Pictures in Colors for less than 2% cents. Sample and Catalog for a two-cent stamp. 

Choice Souvenirs for close of school, 15 for $1.00. Send 10 cents for sample. : ; : 
—To new subscribers for a limited time only, The terry Magazine, beautifully il- 
lustrated, three months, including the beautiful annual number—June—for 25 cents. 


THE PERRY PICTURES CO., 30x 17, Malden, Mass, 








men think their sons will be rescued trom 
the mire of self-indulgence by a miracle? 
Nine out of ten of them will sink down to 
flabby uselessness without the spur of 
self reliance, which can only come thru 
struggle. The rich man who has no earn- 
est purpose in living, who does not seek 
to serve humanity and make the world 
better for his living in it, is just as surely 
a pauper as the poor fellow who begs his 
breakfast from door to door. The world 
is full of men going on crutches who would 
be walking alone if their parents had 
trained them in lessons of self reliance 
when they were young. 


He Gave His Address. 


Harry Furniss tells a good story of a 
distinguished but irritable Scotch lecturer. 
The gentleman had occasion to speak in a 
small town in one of the lowland counties, 
and it chanced that he met witha more 
than usually loquacious chairman. This 
genius actually spoke for a whole hour in 
“introducing” the lecturer. He wound 
up by saying, “It is unnecessary for me to 
say more, but to call upon the talented gen- 


tleman who has come so far to give us his 
address to-night.” 

The lecturer came forward. ‘‘ You want 
my address? I’ll give itto you. 322 Rob 
Roy Crescent, Edinburgh—and I’m just off 
there now!”—May Woman's Home Com- 
panion,. 


A $350,000 High School. 


The Lafayette high school, now being 
erected on the west side of Buffalo, is the 
fourth high school for that city, and, when 
completed, it will be one of the finest 
school buildings in the country. Draw- 
ings of two designs were submitted to the 
committee by the successful architects. 
The selection called for a building em- 
bodying features of both—the general 
style and plans of one and the elevated 
projecting roof and handsome tower of the 
other. Theillustration herewith gives the 
school exactly as it will appear when 
finished. 

It is situated on the corner of Lafayette 
avenue and Baynes street. The main en- 
trance is on the avenue, and separate en- 
trances for the girls and the boys are pro- 


vided on the sides. The building is 220 
by 178 feet. It is in the shape of an E. 
Provision is made for accommodating 
1,200 pupils. A Medina sandstone founda- 
tion rises to the level of the second story, 
the superstructure being of molded 
brown brick with terra cotta trimmings. 
The tower is constructed of steel, brick, 
and terrra cotta, and rises to a height of 
150 feet from the sidewalk. The roofs are 
covered with green slate and all the venti- 
lators and cornices are of copper. 

The entire structure is as near fireproof 
as a modern building can be made. The 
stairs are either iron, slate, or marble, the 
floors of all halls and corridors are laid 
with vitrified tile and all rooms and corri- 
dors are wainscoted with vitrified brick. 
All the interior woodwork is of quartered 
oak. The building will cost $350,000 and 
the contract calls for its completion by 
October. 


If you are scrofulous, dyspeptic, rheu- 
matic, troubled with kidney complaint, gen- 
eral debility. lacking strength, take Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla. 
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IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT 


The Classical Series of the | 
Twentieth Century Text- 


Books A New Series of Latin and Greek Texts for 
Secondary Schools, under editorial charge of | 
JOHN HENRY WRIGHT, A.M., LL.D,, Harvard University 


BERNADOTTE PERRIN, Ph.D., LL.D., Yale University | 
ANDREW FLEMING WEST, Ph.D., LL.D., Princeton Univ. 


These names guarantee the highest standard of schol- 
arship and pedagogic fitness. 

The whole series is based on the lines laid down in the 
Report of the Committee of Twelve of the American 
Philological Association to the National Educational 
Association. 

These lines are now universally accepted as defining | 
the tdeal classical course for secondary schools. | 

The Twentieth Century Classical Texts satisfy at | 
every point this requirement. 


Hence, the Twentieth Century Classical Series offers the | 
simplest, most practical and up-to-date Latin and Greek 
books ever prepared for American schools. 


FOR IMMEDIAGE PVBLICAGION. | 
A First Latin Grammar. By ANDREW F. WEST, 
Ph.D., Princeton University. 
Caesar’s Commentaries. By Joun H. WEstT- 
coTT, Ph.D., Princeton University. 
Cornelius Nepos. By GeorGE DAvIs CHASE, 
Ph.D., Wesleyan University. 

A School Grammar of Attic Greek. By 
THoMAS D. GOODELL, Ph.D., Yale University. 
Homer’s lliad. By ALLEN R. BENNER, A.B., Phil- 

lips Academy, Andover. 


Write for full particulars and specimen pages. 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY 


New York Boston Chicage London 





'There are Many 
Good Things in 
the World 
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but the best things ever placed in a school-room are a set of 


Chandler : Adjustable : Chair : Desks 


They are sensible—they are comfortable—they can be adjusted to fit the 
form—they are healthful—they suit the pupils—they please the teacher 
and satisfy the taxpayers. There is some good reading matter published 
describing these desks—send for it—sent free. The Chandler Desks 
are made only at 


Chandler Adjustable Chair and Desk Works, 


Genezal Sales Office, - 70 Franklin Street, BOSTON, MA8S. 
Factory - a - - - WALPOLE, MASS 
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The Commercial museum, of Philadel- 
phia, is doing good work in assisting 
teachers to give their pupils some funda- 
mental and helpful preparation for work 
in life by a knowledge of popular science 
as embodied in the articles which enter 
into the world’s commerce. The museum 
does not merely open its doors and freely 
instruct the classes and students who re- 
sort there for research, but it also goes to 
the schools. Specially arranged collec- 
tions are loaned to any schoel requesting 
them for observation and study. The 
collections contain different groups of 
articles and also a series of photographs, 
illustrating various kinds of commensal 
activity thruout the world. In the cereal 
group, for instance, are specimens of the 
wheat, barley, oats, and corn raised in this 
country, with a striking set of photographs 
showing how rice is cultivated. When 
placed in the schools the various collec- 
tions may be studied with great profit by 
even the very young children. Pupils may 
in this way lay the foundation of a com- 
mercial education likely to aid them greatly 
when the time comes for them to earn 
their own living. 


At the fifth annual meeting of the East- 
ern Commercial Teachers’ Association, 
held in Philadelphia recently, the follow- 
ing officers were elected : 

Pres. Charles M. Miller, New York; 
Vice Presidents, W. H. Sadler, Balti- 
more; Archibald Cobb and W. P., Rich- 
ardson, Brooklyn; Gen. Secr’y, A. S. 
Heaney, Providence ; Assist. Secretaries, 
Miss Emma Smith, Hoboken, and F. H. 
Read, Providence; Treas., M. D. Fulton, 
Auburn, R. I.; Asst. Treas., A. T. Swift, 
Providence; Directors, W. H. Sherman, 
Providence; G. P. Lord, Salem, Mass.; 
Dr. H. M. Rowe, Baltimore; J. E. King, 
New York; C. T. Platt, Hoboken; and 
W.S. Ramsdel], Middletown, N. Y. 
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Philadelphia Items. 


Ordinances recently introduced in coun- 
cils appropriate more than $900,000 for 
new coheed lots and buildings. All but two 
of the ordinances introduced contemplate 
an extension of the elementary schools. 
One of these calls for $250,000 for erect- 
ing a manual training school at Broad and 
Jackson streets, and the other for $50,000 
for the purchase of a lot in West Phila- 
delphia for a territorial high school. 


A filter has been installed at the Central 
high school by William L. Austin, of the 
Baldwin locomotive works, and a graduate 
of the school. The lack of facilities for 
filtering drinking water has been troubling 
the high school committee for some time, 
as the board of education had no money 
for filtering purposes, and Mr. Austin gen- 
erously offered to bear the expense. 


The proposed amendment to the rules 
making women teachers eligible to super- 
vising principalships and principalships 
of mixed schools containing grammar 
grades, failed of passage at the board of 
education meeting April 8. The vote on 
the amendment was nineteen for and nine- 
teen against, whereas it required a two- 
thirds vote of the whole membership, or 
twenty-eight to adopt it. 


“Problems of Organization in City 
School Systems” was discussed at the 
third annual conference of the Educational 
club in Philadelphia, April 24-25. Among 
the speakers were Associate Supt. Edson, 
New York; Supt. H. P. Emerson, Buffalo, 
and Professor Brumbaugh of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania. State Supt.Schaef- 
fer was also present. 


A resolution has been adopted by the 
board of education making it obligatory 
upon teachers to become members of the 
Annuity and Aid Association. 
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Southern Educational Conference. 


ATHENS, GA.—Prominent educators 
from the North as well as the South gath- 
ered here for the conference of the South- 
ern Educatienal Board on April 24-27. 
Most of the sessions were held in the audi- 
torium of the University of Georgia. It 
was announced that the funds of the board 
have been used, to the amount of $4,000, 
to duplicate gifts of individuals in various 
districts of North Carolina for the exten- 
sion of school terms and for securing bet- 
ter teachers and school-houses. This is 
in accordance with one of the principles 
of this association, namely, to encourage 
self-help by doubling whatever is raised by 
local taxation. 

Officers for the coming year were elected 
as follows: President, Robert C. Ogden ; 
vice-presidents, J. Y. Joyner, Walter H. 
Page, and F. C. Branson; secretary, Rev. 
A. B. Hunter; treasurer, George Foster 
Peabody; executive committee, Dr. H. B. 
Frissel, Dr, Sanford, J. Y. Joyner, Hon. 
Hoke Smith, W. A. Blair. 

President Ogden said: 

Out of the case comes the silent appeal 
of millions of children of school age. With 
this appeal comes the cry of our country 
with a stern demand that from this child 
material good citizens for the future shall 
be furnished. It is our duty to so echo 
and re-echo these appeals that the ignor- 
ant shall rise up, and by the mere force of 
human right demand adequate education ; 
that the people should tax themselves for 
education; that school authorities should 
promote the best ideas of education, and 
that philanthropy should supply the lack- 
ing margin beyond the capacity of the pub- 
lic purse and private local liberality. Let 
no doubtful expression or uncertain sound 
go forth. Education for all the people; 
good, well-equipped school-houses, with 
competent teachers, and an eight-months’ 


term in every school district. Let this 
be the aim of this conference. 
i PSE, 





Shingles and Book Covers 


What a combination or comparison—and yet Why Not? 


Holden’s Book Covers—afford the same amount of Protection to 
text-books, from Rain and Snow (being waterproof), from spreading 
contagious diseases (being germproof), and from the Daily Wear, Tear, 
and Handling to which all books are subject,—being made of: Pure 
Leatherette—strong and durable enough to last a School Year. 


The *‘Holden System for 
Preserving Books ’’ 


includes besides our Book Covers Self Binders and Transparent Paper for mend- 
ing broken bindings, fastening in loosened leaves and torn leaves. 


‘ 


Three Articles of the Greatest Economical Value and Importance 


To School Boards desiring to reduce the Annual Outlay for replenishing text-books by 
making them last from 404 


to 60% longer than usual. 


Adopted by ower 1,400 School Boards 





Samples Free 











HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER CO., 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 








Shingles are used for the Protection of a house and its contents from 
Rain—Snow—or other atmospherical disturbances. 





P. O. Box, 643 
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DOCTORS SAY 


that during the heated term in Greater New York you 
must take wife and the children gnd 


GO TO THE MOUNTAINS 


of Sullivan, Ulster, and Delaware Counties, N. Y., on 
the main line and branches of the New York, Ontario 
and Western Railway, a region of absolute HEALTH 
AT MODERATE COST, 2,000 feet above the sea, with 
Pure Air, Pure Water, Pure Milk, and only three hours 
ride on the cars, Send 7 cents for postage to the under- 
signed, or call and get free at offices below the Superbly 
ilfustrated Book ““SUMMER HOMES,” of 200 pages. 
it gives list of Hotels, Farm and Boarding Houses, 
with their location, rates of board, facilities, attrac- 
tions, etc. 

IN NEW YORK: 3 Park Place, 113, 141, 165, 425, 1,354, 
1310 Broadway, 287 4th Av. 245 Columbus Av., 153 Hast 
14th St., 273 West 125th St., 182 5th Av. ; ticket offices, 
“ranklin and West 42d St., Ferries, 

IN BROOKLYN: 4 Court St., 860 Fulton St., 98 
Broadway, Eagle Office. ¥ 

Passenger rates, 2 cents a mile. 

. C. ANDERSON, 
ceenerai Passenger Agent, 56 Beaver Street, New York. 


SUMMER SESSION 


syracuse University 
July Ist—Aug. 9th, 1902. 


Courses suited to the needs of teachers, 
College students, and others are offered in 
Languages, Literature, History, Mathe- 
matics, Sciences, and Pedagogics. 

The instructors are University profes- 
sors. Opportunities for library and labora- 
tory work. Healthful, cool, and delightful 
locality. Living inexpensive. Tuition 
$25.00. For circular, address 


THE REGISTRAR, 
Syracuse University, - - Syracuse, N.Y. 


University 
of Wisconsin 


SUMMER SESSION 
June 30, - Aueousr &, 1902. 








Faculty 50, courses 120 in Letters and 
Science. Full faculty and laboratory 
courses in Engineering and Pharmacy. 
Eight special courses of lectures on edu- 
cation by Pres. G. Stanley Hall, and other 
distinguished educators. 

Single tuition tee of $15. For circulars 
address Registrar, University of Wiscon- 
sin, Madison, Wis. 


Geachers Should Read 


“Individual 
Instruction ” 


Dr. John Kennedy’s new book, telling all 
about the workmgs of his Batavia Experi- 
ment. Complete exposition of a system 
which leading educators declare will revo- 
lutionize the educational world. 

Unqualifiedly endorsed by State Superin- 
tendent Skinner and Regents’ Inspectors, 

Work of over 150 pages. Only 50c. 
Send coin or Postal or Express Order. 
No stamps accepted. 


THE GENESEE PRESS, Batavia, N. Y. 


ACKBOAR 











‘*Semelroth’’ Endless Band 
Flexible, New Idea Plate, Kindergarten Screen 
and Blackboard, Slated Cloth, Banners, Badges, 
etc. Send for Catalog, Dept. C. 

AMERICAN BLACKBOARD CO. St. Louis, Mo. 





AN AGENT WANTED 


IN EVERY COUNTY AND EVERY OITY 
IN THE UNITED STATES FOR 


Kellogg’s « Ceachers’ « Libraries 


Terms Lideral. Write at Once. 
E. L, Keuioae & Co., 61 E. 9th St., New York 





#4 #4 4 ART IN THE SCHOOL-ROOM #4 # # 


We publish a large collection of pictures suitable for the different grades, reproductions 
of superior quality and permanent value. At L CAA oN FROM Th KO KIGIN\LPA NTINOS, 
New catalogue of our best subjects, containing over 600 illustrations, is sent on approval to 
teachers upon receipt of a guarantee that it will be returned prepaid in good condition within a 
week. We offer special discounts. | cates , : g 

Our new illustrated leaflet ‘‘ Animal Life in Art,” and list of pictures for High schools are 
mailed free on application. . 


BERLIN PHOTOGRAPHIC CO., 14 East 23rd Street, NEW YORK. 
FINE ABT PUBLISHERS, 


Ghe PACKARD 


series of Commercial Text-books embodies the most modern business methods. 
These books are simple, forceful, practical—best for teachers, best for students. 
They are used in the most progressive commercial schools in America, including the 
Packard Commercial School, New York, with a successful career covering nearly 
half acentury. Particular attention is directed to the following new books in the 
Packard series : 








PACKARD’S SHORT COURES IN BOOKKEFPING-— 96 pages of bright new matter, illus- 
trated with over 20 pages of unequaled script; prepared for commercial departments, night 
en ey and private learners. Price, $1.00. Advance sheets, showing the style of the book, 
mailed free. 


PACKARD’S NEW B4NKING—A book of 8 large pages, beautifully printed and iliustrated 
| ona} the best forms of modern banking. Highly commended by bankers and teachers: 
rice, $1.25 : 


PACKARD’S NEW COMMISSION BOOKKEEPING—20 pages, flexible cover. Exactly the 
thing for a special course in commission bookkeeping. Price, 30 cents. 


PACKARD’S BUSINESS PRACTICE-—A series of Practice Tests which can be used with any 
book. Best scheme of practice for commercial schools and for private learners. New, inter- 
esting, easy to use, ideal. 


NEW SERIES OF BLANK BOOKS, well made, neatly put up, superior paper, and attractive 
prices. ~ 


The following are also included in the Packard series: 


PACKARD’S ADVANCED COURSE IN BOOKKEEPING ($1.25), The PACKARD 
COMMERCIAL ARITHMETICS. in two editions ($1.00 and $1.50), the PACKARD LESSONS 
IN MUNSON PHONOGRA PHY (1.00, with various supplementary reading exercises, etc., from 
10c. to 75¢c.) All books mailed post-paid upon receipt of price. Proper discounts to schools. 


For New Descriptive Circular, Advance Sheets of the Short Course, and al] 
information regarding the publications, address as below. 


S. S. PACKARD, Publisher, 101 E. 23d St., New York. 


THE J. R. LYNCH COMPANY 


Everything for School- 
Room Decoration .... 





Carbons, Platinums, Photogravures, Gelatine Prints, Plaster Casts, 


Write for particulars concerning our Traveling 
Collection of Pictures suitable for Exhibitions. 


257 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Artistic Framing at very low rates. 





THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY 
DRAWING BOOKS AND MATERIALS 


FOR 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
Catalogue sent on application. 


CHICAGO 
203 Michigan Avenue 


BOSTON OFFICE 
110 Boylston Street 


TRANSLATIONS. 


INTERLINEAR LITERAL 


HAMILTON, LOCKE and CLARK’S THE BEST TRANSLATIONS 


Good Type -Well Printed—Fine Paper—Half-| New Copyright Introductions—New Type— 
Leather Binding—Oloth Sides—Price Reducédto | Good Paper—Well Bound- Convenient for the 
$1.50, postpaid. Send for sample pages. Pocket—Price, postpaid, 56 cents each. 


Catalogue Pree} TyAVID McKAY, Publishers, 1022 Market St., Philadelphia 


NEW YORE 
5 W. I8sth Street 








READERS will confer a favor by mentioning THE ScHOOL JoURNAL when corm- 
municating with advertisers. 
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the fund. 





Parker’s “‘ Talks on Teaching,” 


new Memorial edition (limited— of your teachers. Essential elements in the highest 
half price), with Life, and esti- efficiency are: alertness, enthusiasm, pride in their pro- 
mates of his genius and work by fession. 


noted educators; two new and 
fine portraits; fine cloth bind- 
ing. Price, postpaid, 60 cents. 


Even at this reduced price, 10 can be found anywhere than in the late and profoundly 
cents on each copy sold goes to lamented Colonel Parker’s ‘‘TALKS ON TEACHING,’’ the Memorial 
the cost of a permanent monu- (half-price) edition of which is to be ready about May 10th. 


ment, a fund for which is in the 
charge of a committee of leading 


educational men, so that every 
purchaser thereby contributes to book were placed in the hands of every teacher employed--at 


E. L. KELLoGG & Co. 
61 E. oth St., New Vork. 






AN OPEN LETTER 


To School Boards 
To School Superintendents 





You are, of course, vitally interested in the efficiency 


The best and most active minds in the educational field 
agree that no more effectual stimulus to the above qualities 


Every School Board in the land would serve its own 
interest, tenfold the amount of the cost, if a copy of the 


its expense or, by requirement, at the teacher's. 

Every School Superintendent will lighten his own labors, 
through increased ‘‘life’’ on the part of his teachers, by 
urging (if he does not do more) every one of them to own and 
‘‘absorb’’ the work. 

Will you aid us in bringing about this result? 




















Our Summer 
Book Bargain 


List No. 1, 


now ready, ought to be in the hands of every 
one interested in good books—which includes you, 
of course. We will be glad to send it to you free, 
on request. 


You want entertainment for your summer vacation—it gives extra- 
ordinary bargains in latest fiction and popular literature. 

It includes a great line of C/assecs and Classic Faction that is fair- 
ly wonderful in richness and economy in cost. , 

It describes and offers on terms of surprising liberality a Vature 
Library which every lover of nature wants to consult this summer. 

It offers the world’s greatest Dictionary, Cyclopedia, and Atlas on 
wonderfully easy installment terms. 

It begins a Worth-While Library \ist for Home and School, 
which can not fail to be.of great interest to every educator, especially. 

There is a small list of books of highest value at lowest cost. 

A small list of choice new subscription books at half price. 

A small list of really good books at a fraction of real value. 

A small list of shelf-worn books at nominal prices. 

Send a postal request if you want the catalog. Address 


E. L. KELLOGG 6G CO., * JOHN B. ALDEN, Manager, 


Educational Publishers, Ghe Book Buyers Union, 


Address 61 East Ninth Street, New York City. 


Any and all books supplied at wholesale prices. 
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ABLISHED 1860.) 


THE STANDARD AMERICAN BRAND. 


| 
| 





}~ SCHOOL PENS 
; ~ FOR @& 
‘Vertical= 
; W riting.; 
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5 Samples and prices sent to teachers 
$ on receipt of return postage. 


>SPENCERIAN PEN CO., 
New York, N. Y. 








Illustrated Guides in the 
Study of Botany and 
Natural History # 2 


By Epwarp KNoBEL. 


A series of nine fully illustrated hand-bocks 
constructed on the most simple, Jogical plan 
possible. 


Tne Trees and Shrubs of New Eng- 
land. A Guide to find the names of all wild- 
growing trees and shrubs of New England, by 
their leaves. 


Ferns and Evergreens of New Eng- | 
land. Asimple guide for thei: determination. | 


The Day Butterflies and Duskflyers | 
of New €ngland: How to Find and) 
Know Them. } 





INCORPORATED 1851. 


Bana 


The Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Company, 


of Springfield, Mass., 


Issues a definite, cleas, self-interpreting contract, giving amounts of 
paid-up insurance and cash values, extended imsurance, installment 
options, and many other desirable features, all of which afford the 
most ample protection to the policy-holder. > - . . 


ie ie”) 
GEORGE J. WIGHT, Manager, 
10 Empire Building, 71 Broadway, - - - = 


gram PPP EA PALR PAB AIS 
WE MAKE 
Drawing Tables 


and Work Benches 


of superior quality 


New York Citv. 
etait age 
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The latest and best equipment for manual training schools. Illustrated cat- 


alog mailed on application. Address, the 
ARTISANS GUILD, # Muskegon, Mich. 
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$NEW YORK UNIVERSITY $ 
SUMMER COURSES July 7—Aug. 15 | 


| 
: 
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Cannan 








In Pedagogy: 8 Professors, 15 Courses, 
In College: 10 Professors, 30 Courses, 
$ at University Building, Washington Square, New York City. 9th, 
10th, and 11th stories of building at command of school. In heart 
of the 41-2 millions of the Metropolitan District, accessible in one" 
hour from many Ocean Resorts, and from University Heights. 
$ Physics and Chemistry and Residence Halls, at University Heights. 
TUITION - - - = $25.00. 
¢ For Circular, address The Registrar, Washington Square, N. Y. City. 


The Night Moths of New England. | Gi@/Q/O/O/OOOO00O08888O88 2020888808588 O88800F 


How to determine them readily. 


The Fresh-water Fishes of New 
Engiand. (Andthose ascending the streams | 
from the sea.) 

Beetles of New England and Their 
Kind. A Guide to know them readily. 


The Turtles, Snakes, Frogs, and 
Other Reptiles and Amphibians of 
New England and the North, 


Mosquitoes, Gnats, Craneflies, 
Midges, and Files of the Northern | 
States. 


The Spiders of the Northern States. 


Nine volumes oblong 12mo (size 5 8-4 x 8 1-2 in.) 


Cloth binding, each, net, $0.75 
Paper binding, each,net, .50 


KNIGHT & MILLETT, 


POPE BUILDING, BOSTON 


Vacation Work 
for Teachers 


We want this Summer forty-six young 
men and young women Teachers, who) 
have “vim” above the average, to work | 
for us, at Institutes, among Teachers out-| 
side, among School Boards, and to some) 
extent in the better class of homes where 
they will be welcomed. | 

We offer pleasant work and a good 
chance to make big pay. We have sev- 
eral agents, whom you would certainly not 
consider your superiors, who are steadily 
earning $100 a month over their expenses. 

Write for particulars to 


E, L. KELLOGG & CO., 61E, 9th St., N.Y. 
Any and all books supplied. | 
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IN. I. fies 


Minneapolis, Minn., July 7-11. 


Choose carefully your route to the National Meeting 
this year. 

Make up your mind notw to travel by the Lake Shore 
& Michigan Southern Railway, and do not let anything 
cause you to change it. 

Nowhere is there extended to travelers, either in com- 
fort or certainty of service, better travel facilities than 
on lake Shore trains between the East and Chicago. 

A ticket over this route is an absolute assurance of the best in travel 
that money can buy. 

We offer the low rates that obtain for this meeting; a choice of train 
service greater by a larger degree than you can get by other routes; three 
hundred miles ride along the picturesque south shore of Lake Erie; the 
latest improved sleeping and day cars; dining car service unsurpassed ; 
the only double track road, which means greater safety ; the best roadbed 
and finest track adjustment in America, which means comfort on your jour- 
ney; reliable connections with all lines at Chicago; the fastest train ser- 
vice; stop-over privilege at Lake Chautauqua and Niagara Falls on return. 

Bear in mind that ticket agents everywhere will sell tickets over the 


LAKE SHORE 24 Michigan Southern Ry. 


Send for free copy of “ Book of Trains” explaining about our service, also a free 
copy of ourillustrated book about Lake Chautauqua, or for any detailed information 
about rates, time of trains, service, etc., address A. J. SMITH,G.P.&T.A., Cleveland, 0. 
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AMERICAN are: Appropri'tions. Competitions. Specialists, Commissions, Super- 

intendence, Ethics. Ready-made Plans. Entrance-Halls and Staircases. 
par pa High School Building. Suburban Schoolhouses. Plannin 
n 


LELEEEEEEEEEE DF EEEEEEEEE LEER 
* "School board officials may rely on this treatise for apt, pithy sugges- 
Windows and Lighting. at-and-Cloak Rooms—Playrooms. Heating 
SCHOOL 
onstruction of Schoolhouses. City School Buildings on Restricte 








MODERN The authoritative text on school-house construction, by W. R. Briggs’ 
tions—the result of a wide experience. Subjects taken up by chapters 
and Ventilation. Sanitary Arrangements. Hygienic Construction of the 
a 

BUILDIN GS Sites. 8vo, 411 pages, 89 full-page plates, cloth, $4.00, 

JOHN WILEY & SONS, Publishers - - NEW YORK. 
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Recent Deaths. 


ALTON, ILL.—Rev. Dr. A. A. Kendrick, 
dean of the divinity school at Shurtleff 
college, dropped dead at his home in Upper 
Alton recently. Heart disease was the 
cause of death. 

Simon M. Stern, director of Stern’s 
School of Languages, at 27 East forty- 
fourth street, died April 12 after a three 
months’ illness, aged fifty-four years. He 
was born in Germany and came to this 
country in 1873. Six years later he estab- 
lished the school which bears his name. 
He was a well-known educator and wrote 
several books on educational subjects. 

ATLANTIC City, N. J.—Rev. Dr. Will- 
iam H. Purnell, professor of logic, law, 
and elocution in Delaware college, Newark, 
died here recently, aged seventy-six years. 
He received his education at Buckingham 
academy and Delaware college. He acted 
as comptroller of the treasury and was for 
several years postmaster of Baltimore, 
He was president of Delaware col- 
lege trom 1870 to 1885, and for eleven years 
served as president of the state board of 
education. In 1885 Dr. Purnell was 
elected principal of the Frederick, Md., 
female seminary and later became presi- 
dent of the New Windsor college, in Car- 
roll county, Md. He was noted as a law- 
yer, soldier, statesman, and educator. 

WILLIAMSTOWN, MAss.—Prof. Orlando 
M. Fernald, who has held the chair of 
Greek in Williams college since 1872, died 
suddenly in Boston, on April 16. He 
fainted in his class-room a few weeks ago, 
and as the trouble was supposed to be 
acute indigestion, he was relieved of his 
work for the remainder of the year and 
was on his way to a sanitarium at Bristol. 
R. I. Mr. David T. Clark, of Harvard, 
was secured to take his place for the re- 
mainder of the year. Professor Fernald 
was born in Candia, N. H., in 1840, and 
fitted for college at Phillips Exeter acad- 
emy, completing the advanced year there 





The University of Chicago 


THE SUMMER QUARTER of 1902 will begin on Wednesday, 
June 18, and will close Saturday, August 30. 


MANY DEPARTMENTS. Instruction will be given in thirty depart- 
ments in Arts, Literature, and Science; in eight departments in the Divinity 
School; in seven departments connected with Medicine; and in eleven branches 
in the School of Education. Send for a Summer Quarter Circular. 








The University of Chicago Chicago 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
THE SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 


Francis W, Parker, Director, Wilbur S. Jackman, Dean, 


SUMMER SCHOOL OF PEDAGOGY 


June 19 to August 31, 1902 Two Terms—Each Six weeks 
Pedagogical Courses for Primary and Grammar Grade Teachers, Principals, Superintendents, and Normal 
School Teachers. Academic Courses open to qualified students in all Departments of the University. 


PEDAGOGICAL COURSES 
Philosophy of Education, Francis W, Parker Mathematics, George W. Myers 
Applied Pedagogy, Flora J. Cooke Art, John Duncan 
Kindergarten, Bertha Payne Speech, Cral Reading, and Dramatic Art, 
History, Emily J. Rice Martha Fleming. 

Geography, Zonia Baber Clay-Modeling and Pottery, Chalk-Modeling, Textiles, 
Nature Study, Wilbur S. Jackman ee” Manual Training, Physical Culture, 
Model School Field Excursions 

Students can PREPARE FOR COURSES through The Elementary School Teacher and Course of Study 
published monthly by the School of Education. 
Announcement of Summer Courses will be ready March 1. For information address: 


SCHOOL OF EDUCATION, THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO - CHICACO, ILLINOIS 














in 1860. The next year he remained at 
Exeter as tutor in Latin, and he entered 
Harvard in 1861, graduating in 1864. He 
was then appointed principal of the Exeter | 
high school and remained one year, when 
he took charge of the classical department | 
in the Springfi-ld, Mass., high school. In 
1872, be was elected professor of Greek in 
Williams. He was one of the finest Greek 
scholars inthe country, and a conscientious 
and painstaking teacher. Williams col- 
lege conferred the degree of LL. D. upon 
him last summer. 


Educational Meetings. | 

May 1-3-——Mississippi State Teachers’ | 
association, annual meeting, in Jackson, 
Supt. T. P. Scott, Brookhaven, Miss., 
secretary. ; 

May 7-9-—Western Drawing Teachers’ 
Association,at Minneapolis, Minn. Adelia 
E. Denton, secretary, St. Joseph, Mo. | 

May to.—The Oswego County High| 
School Teachers’ Club, City hall. Oswego. | 
Dr. Charles Davidson, of New York uni- 
versity will read a paper on “ Syntax in 
English Grammar.” 

May 16.—New England School Superin- 
tendents, Boston. Mass. 

June to-16.—North Carolina Teachers’ 
Assembly. annual session, at Wrightsville, 
N. C. W. D. Carmichael, Jr., Durham, 
N. C., secretary and treasurer. 

June 19-21.—Georgia Educational Asso- 
ciation will meet either at Tybee, Cumber- 
land Island, Ga., orat Talluhah Falls. G. 
G. Bond, president, Athens, Ga. 

June 24.—New York State Music 
Teachers’ Association at Newburg-on-the 
Hudson. 

June 30, July 1.—New York University 
Convocation at Albany, N. Y. James Rus- 
sell Parsons, Jr., secretary, Albany, N. Y. 








PISO’S CURE FOR 
EWE EE ARE 


Cough Syrup. se 
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in time. Sold by druggists. 
CONSUMPTION 














- e« e« For Teachers, Principals, Superintendents .. . 


Che Elementary School Ceacher and Qourse of Study 
Edited by FRANCIS W, PARKER 
Director of the School of Education, the University of Chicago 
Monthly except in August and September. Subscription Price, $1.50 in the United States; 
foreign, $2.00; single copies, 20 cents. Published by The University of Chicago Press 








Explains the new education in practical teaching plans, showing the correlation of 
subjects. WHAT IT IS. WHAT IS SAID OF IT. 

**We have ordered forty-five copies of the journal to be used by our teachers in their grade meetings 
and institutes as a basis for discussion. In this way, we hope to keep in touch with the most progressive 
educational movement in thiscountry.”—Z, EZ. WOLFE, Supt. of Schools, Kansas City, Kans. 

‘It keeps mein touch with the entire curriculum, from the kindergarten through aH the grades.”— 
MARY HIGGINS, Grade Teacher, Chicago. 

“‘T am sure it must be an invaluable factor everywhere in forwarding an understanding and apprecia- 
tion of the new methods in education."—C. R. RICHARDS, Department of Manual Training, 
Teachers College, Columbia Untversity. 

For information with reference to clubbing rates,and for sample copies, address 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS - = CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 











BRAIN WORKERS USE AND COMMEND 





CROSBY’S COLD AND CATARRH CURE. 


The best remedy known for cold in the head, influenza, and sore throat. It does not con- 
tain cocaine, morphine, nor narcotics of any description. By mail. 50 cents. 





Crosby’s Vitalized Phosphites 


For the prevention as well as the relief of mental 
and nervous depression, dyspepsia, sleeplessness, 
and _all weaknesses resulting from excessive brain 
work, nervous strain, and impaired vitality. Vital- 
ized Phosphites is an essential food permanently 
strengthening, not stimulating the brain and 
nerves. It is not a secret or patent medicine. 
The formula is on each bottle. Prescribed by 
leading physicians. Descriptive pamphlet free. 


PREPARED ONLY BY 


56 West 25th St., 
On 
° New York. 


If not found at Lruggists, sent by mail, $1.00. 











New York Philadelphia 


“STANDARD” WATER COLORS 


The cut represents our latest offer in School Water Colors. This box is listed as No. 


A1, and nothing of so great value has ever 
before been offered at so small a price. 

The box contains eight pans of superior 
semi-moist colors, viz.: the six Bradley 
Spectrum Colors, Red, Orange, Yellow, 
Green, Blue, and Violet, with Warm Gray 
and Cool Gray. 

This box has been prepared to complete 
the outfit for the Bradley System of color 
instruction. Price, per box, $0.25. 


Send for full price list of paints. 
MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, 


Atlanta San Francisco Springfield, Mass. 
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Wheatstone THE ACADEMIC 
CAD AND GOWN 
Bridge. 1x. 


symbolic of education is an economy in Gradu- 
Improved sliding contact, ma- 














ating clothes, the uniform of the educational 
army, effecting an improved homogeneous collec- 
tive from_a number of students or Faculty, or 
Trustees, heterogeneous in dress on account of 
differences in taste, wealth. or expenditure. 


Outfits sold $3.50 to 10. Outfits rented $1.50 
andupwards. Shipped trom Chicago, 
San Francisco, or Albany. 


COTRELL @ LEONARD, 


Box 8S. 472-478 Broudway, Albany, N. Y. 








-hogany base handsomely finished. 
Good enough for $5.00. We sell| 
it for $3.00. Do not fail to order! 


; - 
it for your physical laboratory = BR INTING AND WRITING MATERIALS: 
aes | Ghetr Evolution. 
| By ADELE MILLICENT SMITH, Drexel Institute, Philadelphia, 
FRANKLIN LABORATORY camnaien to the President and Instructor in Proof-Reading. 
ages, containing 22 illustrations, Printing, Reproductive Processes Writing 


SUPPLY Co PE aap! fig Hs ny Moe ; historical sketch of each, also descriptions of the various procesess, which 
Fd have been obtained from the offices and shops of companies of the highest standing. Price, by mail. $1.61. 


PROOF-READING AND PUNCTUATION 


(By the same author ) 


Manufacturers and Importers of Physical, A manual of 200 pages, designed as a text-book in schools and as an aid to the non-professional proof-reader 
Proof-marks, Corrected Proof-sheets ; Directions as to yA tent | Copy and Reading Proof ; Type-founding 
the Point System, Sizes and Styles of Types, Type-setting, Job-work+ Reproductive Processes: Stereotyping, 


° P P e~ 
Chemical, and Biological Apparatus. Klectrotyping, Half-tone and line Plates; Paper-Making : Explanation of Common Technical Terms used by 
tinters: Rules for Punctuation, ir oe Diacritical Marks, and Syllabication in the Principal 























Successors to Franklin Educational Co., 


{5 HARCOURT STREET, BOSTON, MASs, | {°0°™ Languages. Price, by mall, 31.00. ; 
Address ‘< \< ADELE M. SMITH, Drexel Institute, Philadelphia. 








EMERSON 








For the best text-books in Language and Grammar examine 














= 9 e e e 
SS eee Dunton and Kelley’s Inductive Course in English 
CHARLES WESLEY EMERSON, President. | | consisting of English Grammar for Grammar Schools and Language Lessons for 
The largest school of Oratory, Literature, and Grammar Grades and for third and fourth grades First Book. 
Pedagogy in America. It aims to develop in the | 
Sen wicluer as a cocmive tiseer ox ao inte: JUST ADOPTED FOR USE CITY OF PATERSON, N. J. 


preter. A beautiful new building. Summer ses- 
sions. Graduates are sought to teach Oratory, 


Physical Culture, Rhetoric, Literature, Singing, For the best text-books m Arithmetic 


Pe COBY. For tet fee and = se ip e apply to e 9 : ‘ ; 
poy ye | Nichol’s Graded Lessons in Arithmetic 

in seven books—a book for each school year. Recognized as one of the most success- 
ful series of school text-books of the time. 
SALARIED and COMMISSIONED Samples of Inductive Course for 2Oc, each, of Graded Lessons 15c. 
SALESMEN WANTED ~ | each. Send for descriptive circulars. Correspondence solicited see 
Applicants will please state what, if THOMPSON, BROWN & COMPANY, 


any,experience,and months could work 
oston New York 


T=CROWELL CABINET 


constitutes a complete physical laboratory. No additional pieces 
are necessary for a 


A COMPLETE HIGH SCHOOL COURSE 


The manual accompanying the cabinet gives minute instructions 
for more than five hundred distinctexperiments. _ , 

The outfit has given universal and absolute satisfaction. ‘he 
cabinet is equipped with appliances for water pressure, electricity. 
gas,andcompressedair. Every piece is numbered and hasa special 

lace in one of the drawers. The universal verdict is: ‘‘It is the 
best thing on the market.” 














Chicago 





I PAY LIBERALLY FOR INFORMATION 
f you know when and where goods in 
my line will be purchased, write to me 
for it will pay you. 








This Coupon is Good for 25 Cents. For 25 
cents with coupon, I will mail you 100 one month or 
ten month report cards. Regular price, 50c. This 
— proposition is made in order to introduce the 
cards. 











Catalogs Mailed on Request. No. 4—Physical 
and Science Apparatus, No. 6—Kindergarten Goods. 
No. 15—School capac Deeks and Apparatus. 
No. 17—Schoo! and Office Furniture. 


E. W. A. ROWLES 
prryiinn iy Schools. J 177-179 Monroe St., Chicago. 








B.—This House is reliable—£ditor. c 
TH E MUTU AL LI F F | Write for large illustrated catalogue and book of testimonials. 
I : Marn OFFIcE AND Factory: EastTERN OFFICE: 
‘\ lL Ft. Wayne Av. and St. Joe St., INDIANAPOLIS. HAMILTON,N.Y. 


INSURANCE COMPANY . 
ot New York MARTHAS VINEYARD SUMMER INSTITUTE 


RICHARD A. McCURDY. President ? 
Lents Pian AM OLDEST SUMMER SCHOOL” FOR 
TEACHERS IN THE U.S. 


In Amount Paid Policy-holders over 
Five Hundred and Sixty-nine Millions of Dollars SEVEN BUILDINGS. 
OUT IN THE ATLANTIC. 


In Assets over ' 
Three Hundred and Fifty-two Millions of Dollars COOL AND HEALTHFUL. 
COMPLETE COURSES IN 


Founded i In Ae 1 vi 
7 yedimenciiaggeins ORATORY, ACADEMICS & METHODS. 
SEND FOR 64-PAGE CIRCULAR, 


THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 











of New York Containing full information on courses, advane 
tages, tuition, ~~ ane, board, rooms, 
SCHOOL BELLS UNIVERSITY AND ) eres weed 
COLLEGE BELLS. WILLIAM A. MOWRY, Pres.. 
Easee copes in only. Terms, etc., free. HYDE PARK, MASS. - 





copper and tin only. 
McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY, Baltimore, Wid. 
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PARADA OO 


Throat Trouble Quickly 
Cured FREE 


Hn 





Will Surely Cure You 


A scientific germicide, universally endorsed by 


“HYDROZONE" 


physicians. Absolutely Harmless! To 


demonstrate its wonderful efficiency, will send 
for 10oc. (which covers postage), 
Sufficient to Cure, Free. . 
Send for pamphlet, giving facts regarding 
this wonderful microbe destroyer. Address 


Prof. Chas. Marchand, 57 Prince St , N. Y. 


A Bottle 








Miscellaneous. 


MissouLa, Mont.—The University of 
Montana has just received forty acres of 
land for an observatory site, from the 
Northern Pacific Railway company. 


PITTSBURG, PA.—Andrew Carnegie re- 
cently told John Braschaer, acting chan- 


photographs and plans of the biological | a 
laboratory of Vassar college. Ulysses O. | Concentrated Ef ficiency 
Cox describes a convenient and inexpen- | —— 
gy 1 ye wigan — ange ag pew A. | 
. Cole considers the lights which are | 
| available for biological projection and | THE CHICAGO 
| how best touse them. Prof. Otto F. Hun- | 
| ziker, of Cornell university, continues his | 
| review of existing methods of cultivating | 
|anaerobic bacteria. Many other equally | 
| valuable articles are given. Each number | 
| of this publication is crowded from cover | 
| to cover with new ideas, recent discover- | 
|ies, and results of experiments. It is, in | 
| brief, the “clearing house for laboratory | 
| methods,” | 


| The New England Anti-Vivisection So- | 
| ciety of Boston is doing good work in their | 
| fight againt the vivisection of the dumb | 
| creation. The monthly magazine issued | 
| by the society, Zhe Antmal’s Defender, is | 
| materially helping the cause by describing | 
| the tortures of the animal under the vivi-| 
|sector’s knife. It speaks for “those that) |- 

| Cannot speak for themselves.” || 


, . = 
Of peculiarly timely interest is the ar-| — = 2 
|ticle on “ The ray 4 of Spain and the| The only expansion over other machin 
€ 


| Spanish Court” in t magazine number | &x¢lusive gocd features, of which t 


Concentration of Keyboard. 
Concentration of Mechanism. 
CONCENTRATION OF PRICE. 












8 
are 
. Our printed matter detailsthem. Send 
of The Outlook for May, as young Alfonso for it, or send $35 to-day for a machine on ten 


| becomes king in act as well as name this | days’ trial. If you are not satisfied we return 
[month, The writer is former Minister | JOurmoner, But we aro sure of, your cette, 
Woodford. Other noted contributors to | machines, you'll regret the $65 profit you gave 
this number are Dr. Henry Van Dyke, | the makers. 

Ray Stannard Baker, Edward Everett/| CHICAGO WRITING MACHINE CO., 
Hale, John Burroughs, and Arthur Henry. | 124 Wendell St., Chicago, U. S. A. 

The illustrations are all that can be de-| 


sired. 

Educational matters are being — IS YOUR SCHOOL 
considerable attention in periodicals de- | WELL LIGHTED ? 
voted to general literature. The first of a | 
series of articles on ‘ The Educational | or is it difficult for you to read the pages 
Value of Playgrounds” appears in the of your school books? If so, it will pay 
May issue of Home and Flowers. It is you to investigate with the view of in- 
from the pen of S. V. Tsanoff, editor of | stalling in your school the 


|‘ Complete Education,” and gives a com- 
“AURORA” 








cellor of the University of Pennsylvania. | to; Van Norman treats of “ Beauty in the 
that he would have the university removed | Farmer’s Life.” 
from the top of the hills back of Allegheny | : haa 
City to a plot adjoining the new Carnegie| The 120-page catalog of the Marlin Fire 
Polytechnic institute, and that he would} Arms Company, New Haven, Conn., is 
make it a greater institution than the Chica-| certainly a work of art. The coverisa 
go university or the Leland Stanford, Jr. If| striking poster by C, Everett Johnson. 
the plan is carried out, the group of build-| The foreground shows the red man of the 
ings will form the greatest center of learn- | forest, while in the distance campfires and 
ing in America. |wigwams appear in bright colors. The 
Atsany. N. Y—Governer Odell has! poster is altogether charming in its uncon- 
ON... Xe 


vetoed two educational bills. One is the | V°"tionality. 

bill of Assemblyman Remsen appropriat-- Worthy of the subject treated and a 
ing $2,000 for regents’ night examinations, | credit to the writers is the “ Report of the 
not asked for by the board of regents,| Commissioners Representing the State of 
The other is a bill introduced by Senator New York at the Universal Exposition, 
Mills, which provided for the pensioning | Paris, 1900,” which has recently been 


| prehensive exposition of the movement 
Acetylene Generator 


| for public playgrounds now being extens- 
ively agitated. Miss Lilian Whiting 
| writer on “ The Life Beautiful,” and Edi- | 
Acetylene gas is used by those who desire 
the phe safest, best, and most health- 
ful light. Electricity costs 5 times, com- 
mon gas 4 times, and coal oil 3 times as 
much as acetylene. Its steady, naturallight 
preserves the eyesight. Prof. Eihmer, of 
New York, says: “It is almost pure 
sunlight.” 


A Splendid Light for the Home. 


Fully Guaranteed. If not as represented 
enerator may be returned and money will 

| “a refunded. Write for catalogue and 

| prices. 

| To the first school or private residence 





of teachers in New Rochelle. The com-/|jssued. It is a volume of 175 pages, | Special in your town or neighborhood using 


ment on the latter is that it is wrong on | printed on plated paper, illustrated with 


| Offer our generator we will make a special 
offer. Write for particulars. 


the principle that money must be raised | fine half-tone pictures of the commission- | 


by direct tax, (ers and of the exhibits made by New| AYJRORA ACETYLENE Co., 


LexINGTON, VA.—Dr. George H. Den-| York. The book is tastefully bound in| Chattanooga, Tenn. 





ny will be inaugurated president of Wash- | 8reen linen covers lettered in gold. It 


ington and Lee university on June 17, Presents an interesting and instructive ré- | 
President R ins: | Sumé of the notable record made by this AS D FE STOLIT Hi 
ae Hg a pay lag gy country and by its Empire State. The , 


Dean West, of Princeton; Rev. Dr. Mc- | 
Ilwaine, and President Venable, of the! 
University of North Carolina, will deliver | 
addresses. 


WEST ORANGE, N. J.—George Kenney, | 
recently elected a member of the board of | 
education, will be unable to take his seat | 
when the board organizes May 6, because | 
he is not yet twenty five years old. Under | 
the law he will have to reach that age be- 
fore he can serve on the board. Thestate 
board of education will be asked to give 
an opinion on the matter. 


Valuable indeed to the scientist and to 
all laboratory workers is the Journal of 
Applied Microscopy and Laboratory Meth- 
ods, conducted by Mr. L. B. Elliott, and 
published at Rochester, N. Y. The April 
double number is especially noteworthy. 
The leading article is a description with 





educational exhibit is given generous 
space and is especially well treated. 





‘ 
Dr.E. S. Ferris, of Hamilton, O., writes: 


I have found five-grain antikamnia tab- | 
lets an excellent remedy in all forms of | 


neuralgia. Druggists dispense them and 
we would suggest your getting a dozen to 
have on hand in time of pain. Camping 
and outing parties will do the proper thing 
by having some in their medical kit for 
emergency cases.— Courier of Medicine. 


Lower Rate Excursion to California. 


During the coming summer frequent op- 
portunities will be shored by the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway to visit 
California at the lowest round trip rates 
ever offered, with choice of routes from 
Chicago via Kansas City Omaha, or St. 


__ FIREPROOF FLOORS, 
SANITARY BASE, Etc. 


Manufactured and for Sale by 


‘THE ASBESTOLITH COMPANY, 


| 
| READERS will confer a favor by men- 
tioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL when 


‘communicating with advertisers. 


29 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY. 
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Rich Laces. 


Honiton, Duchesse, Point Applique, Point 
Venice, Valenciennes. 


Lace Robes. 


French, Irish and Swiss 
Novelties in Neckwear for Women. 
Puffs, Lace Collars, Scarfs, 


Embroideries. 


Gloves, and Mitts, Parasols, 


Boadooy K 19h st. 


NEW YORK 





BEST AND MOST ECONOMICAL. 


Sal) BEST GROWN | 


i 





Only 33c. a Ib. 


{n absolutely air-tight 1-lb, trade-mark bags, preserving 
strength and flavor indefinitely, even if opened. 


Other Good Coffees - - - 12tor5c.alb. 
Excellent TeasintheCup- ~- 30, 35, 50c:alb. 


COOK BOOK FREE to Customers. Bound in 
cloth, 225 pages, 2,500 receipts, 


For New Terms, address Scrib, 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEACO. 
P. 0. Box 289, 
31633 Vesey Street, New York. 


ST. DENIS 


HOTEL 


Broadway and 11th Street, New York 
(Opp. Grace Church) 








Conducted on European Plan at Moderate Rates. 


Table d’Hote Breakfast = = $ .50 
io _ * Dinner, $1.25 and 1.50 
Centrally located and most convenient to amuse- 
ment and business districts. 
Of easy access from depots and ferries by Broad- 
way cars direct, or by transfer. 


WM. TAYLOR & SON, Proprietors, 














The Annual Mocting of the stock holders of E.L.Kel- 
logg & Co, will be held at the office of the corporation, 
No, 61 East Ninth street, in the City of New York, on 
the 6th day of May, 1902, at 11 o’clock in the forenoon 
for the purpose of electing directors and inspectors of 
election for the ensuing year and for the transaction of 
such other business as may properly come before the 
meeting, J. I. Charlouis, Secretary 





READERS will confer a favor by men- 
tioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL when com- 
municating with advertisers. 





Paul, or going and returning via different 
routes. Electric lighted trains. Route of 
the Pioneer Limited. Famous Train of 
the world. Write for full information to 
F. A. Miller, General Passenger Agent, 
Chicago. 


; Book of Vacation Stories. 


The Summer Book just issued by the 
Lackawanna Railroad contains a series of 
delightful vacation stories entitled ‘“ The 
Experiences of Pa.” Everyone who is 
seeking a place in which to spend the sum- 
mer months will be interested in these 
amusing sketches. The book is handsome- 
ly illustrated and describes some of the 
most attractive resorts of the East. It 
will tell you where to go, how to, go, and 
the price of board; it is called “* Mountain 
and Lake Resorts of the Lackawanna 
Railroad ;” and will be sent on request 
accompanied by five cents in stamps to T. 
W. Lee, General Passenger Agent, New 
York city. 


Bowdoin’s Centennial. 


BRUNSWICK, ME.—Elaborate arrange- 
ments are being made for the celebration 
of the one hundredth anniversary, on June 
26,0f Bowdoin college. The institution 
was established in 1794, and has graduated 
4,853 students, of whom John Rand, of 
Portland, Me., of the class of ’31, is the 
oldest graduate. Dr. William DeWitt 
Hyde is president of the college. 


$50.00 Round Trip to California. 


Chicago and Northwestern Railway 
from Chicago May 27-June 8. The New 
Overland Limited, the luxurious every day 
train, leaves Chicago 8:00 Pp. M. Only three 
days enroute. Unrivalled scenery. Vari- 
able routes. New Drawing Room Sleep- 
ing Cars and Compartment Cars, Observa- 
tion Cars (with telephone). All meals in 
Dining Cars. Buffet Library Cars (with 
— Electric lighted thruout. Two 
other fast trains 10:00 A. M. and 11:30 P. M. 
daily. The best of everything. Daily and 
personally conducted tourist car exeur- 
sions to California, Oregon, and Washing- 
ton. Apply to your nearest ticket agent 
or address H. A. Gross, 461 Broadway, 
New York city. 


Gettysburg and Washington. 
Personally-Conducted Tour via Pennsylva- 
nia Railroad. 

The battlefield of Gettysburg, and the 
National Capital in all the glory of its 
spring freshness, are attractions so allur- 
ing that few would feel like refusing to 
visitthem. It is to place these two attrac- 
tions within easy reach of every one that 


the Pennsylvania Railroad Company an- | 


nounces a tour over the interesting battle- 
field, thru the picturesque valleys of Mary- 
land, and an entertaining stay at Washing- 
ton. 

The tour will leave New York 8:00 A.M. 
and Philadelphia 12:20 P. M., Saturday, 
May 17, in charge of one of the Company’s 
tourist agents, and will cover a period of 
six days. An experienced chaperon, 
whose especial charge will be unescorted 
ladies, will accompany the trip thruout. 
Round trip tickets, covering transporta- 
tion, carriage drives, and hotel accommo- 
dations, will be sold at the extremely low 
rate of $22from New York, $21 from Tren- 


ton, $19 from Philadelphia, and propor- | 


tionate rates from other points. _ 
For itineraries and full information ap- 


ply to ticket agents; Tourist Agent, 1196 | 


Broadway, New York; 4 Court street, 


Brooklyn ; 789 Broad street, Newark, N.J.; | 


or address Geo. W. Boyd, Assistant Gen- 
eral Passenger Agent, Broad Street Sta- 
tion, Philadelphia. 


Ever Young and Ever Fair. | 


From the Davenport Democrat. 

The preservation of female beauty and 
its enchantments by the use of harmless 
cosmetics are duties the ladies owe to 
themselves, and to those who value their 
personal charms as they appreciate their 


4 Skin of Beauty is a Joy Forever. 
Dr. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S 
OR MAGICAL 
Oriental Cream, BEAUTIFIER 
wes 
im- 
es, Freckles, 
oth-Patches 
Rash and Skin 


Be diseases, and 
ry every biemish 


ic 







No 


cosmet 


will do it. 


fRemo 
Tan. P 








beautifies 








Purifies as well 
the skin. 


other 


virtues it has 
stood the test 
of 54 years; no 
other has, and 
LO is so harmless 
RSS ; we taste it to 
_ Bem —i“‘<‘éi Oe CG iL 
is properly made. Accept no counterfeit of sim- 
ilar name. The distinguished Dr. L. A. Sayre 
said to a lady of the haut-ton (a patient): ‘*As 
you ladies will use them, I reeommend ‘ Gou- 
raud’e Oream’ as the least harmful af all the 
Skin preparations.” One bottle will last six 
months. oaing it every day. GOURAUD’S POU- 
DRE SUBTILE removes superfiueus hair without 
injury to the skin. 
FERD. T. HOPKINS. Props 
87 Great Jones Street, New York, 
| For sale by al) Druggists and ‘Fancy Goods Dealers 
| throughout the U. 8. Canadas, an Burepe. 
| found in N, Y. City at R. H. Mac 8, Wanamaker’s, an 
| other Fancy Goods Dealers. '"Boware of Base Imi- 
| tations. $1,000 Reward for arrest and proof of any one 
selling the same 


Pears 
is not only the best soap 
for toilet and bath but also 
for shaving. Pears was 


the inventor of shaving- 
stick soap. 


Established over 100 years. 


LANGUAGES {fx setstuy, 
School Use, &c. 
CORTINA’S METHOD complete 
ench, ,etc., in 20 Lessons, $1.50 
Awarded First Prize at Columbian Exposition. 
French Sample, 8 lessons, 30c. 


PHONOGRAPH {25 Socaras any lang. 
1. VERBOs EsPpANOLEs, Eng. equivalents 75c, 
2. ContTina’sSp.-Eng. Diction’y,index., 25c. 

NO CORTINA SERIES. 

1. Despves pe La Luvvia, annotated.. 25c. 

2. Ex. Inp1ano, Spanish and English... 80c. 
8. Ex INDIANO, cpaniee annotated.... 40c. 
4. Amparo, Novel, Spanish and English 75c. 
5. Amparo, Spanish edition, annotated 50e. 
6. Ex Fina Da Norma, annot’din Eng. 750, 
¥. MopEtos Para CaRTAs, Bpen. BEng.. 75e. 
8. Fortuna, 4stories,ann’t’din — 85c. 
®. TEMPRANO, ¥ Con SoL..do.,.... do... 356. @ 

| Cat.ofothertext and imported Spanish Books. 

|B. D. CORTINA ACADEMY OF LANGUAGES, 
| 44 West 84TH STREET, NEw Yor«. 

PRENCHL s00xs ‘or 

Teaching French 


are used everywhere. Send to the pub- 


lisher for copies for examination. 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS, 
851 & 853 SIXTH AVENUE, »- NEW YORK. 
Oomplete Catalogue on application. 


‘Dr. W. J. STEWART, 
3562 W. 25d St., N.Y. City. 



























BERCY’S TEXT- 








Latest and most progressive methods in 
| dentistry. Preservation of original teeth a 
| auton. Established 1868: Appointments 
by mail or telephone in advance for visitors. 
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Peculiar 
To Itself 


In what it is and what it does—con- 
taining the best blood-purifying, 
alterative and tonic substances and 
effecting the most radical and per- 
manent cures of all humors and all 
eruptions, relieving weak, tired, 
languid feelings, and building up 
the whole system—is true only of 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
No other medicine acts like it; 
no other medicine has done so 
much real, substantial good, no 
other medicine has restored health 


moral qualities. Unfortunately unprinci- 
pled parties too frequently take advantage 
of the natural desire to be ever young and 
ever fair, and palm upon the market dele- 
terious acid and mineral poisons which 
impart a momentary luster at the risk of 
future sallowness and ruined health. In 
the Oriental Cream, prepared by Dr. T. 
Felix Gouraud, of New York city, the 
ladies have a harmless preparation for pre- 
serving the delicacy of the complexion and 
obliterating blemishes, which has become 
the favorite toilet article of the leading 
professional artists, who owe so much of 
their popularity to their personal charms. 
Scarcely a star dressing-room in opera or 
theater thruout our land is without Orien- 
tal Cream. It stands to-day the most 
harmless and perfect beautifier known. 


Fashions from Manila. 


Pineapple gauzes from Manila, with an 
atmosphere of our new possessions and 
the preference of the “first lady in the 
land” to lend them attraction, will be the 





and strength at so little cost. 

“I was troubled with scrofula and came | 
near losing my eyesight. For four months! | 
could not see to do anything. After taking 


| favorite summer fabric of the season. At 


Arnold, Constable & Company’s opening 
at their Broadway and Nineteenth street 
store, New York city, dress patterns of 





two bottles of Hood’s Sarsaparilla I could see 
to walk, and when I had taken eight bottles I 
could see as well as ever.” Susrz A. Harrs- 
ton, Withers, N. C. 

Hood’s Sarsaparilla promises to 
cure and keeps the promise. 


FREE 
CAMERAS 


For Teachers’ Disposal | 
We offer, free 
A No. 2 Brownie Camera | 


to any teacher who will arrange to award the same 
as a Prizein any class competition, but not more 
than one camerawill be givenin any one school. | 
Applicants will give, in addition to their own name 
and address, the full name and address of their 
school and state average number of pupils in 
attendance. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO. Rochester, N. Y. 


DIEGES & CLUST 








Makers of Class 
Pins and Medals 


23 JOHN ST., NEW YORK. 
Plays, Drills, Entertainments 


Suitable for school exhibitions, _ 
Descriptive list sent free on application. 


HAROLD ROORBACH, Publisher, 
132 (a) Nassau St., New York. 


JR EADERS will confer a favor by 
mentioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL 
when communicating with advertisers 











|a somber frock are found in all manner of 


this pretty novelty in many striped de- 
signs, presage the vogue tocome. They 
are made from pineapple fiber, and the 
material has the double value of being 
cool and airy, and yet defying even the 
sea’s dampness to decrease its glories. 
The gauzes combine lightness and beauty 
and run the gamut of color and artistic ef- 
fect. 

In the neckwear department there are 
radical departures from last season’s fan- 
cies. The stock of to-day is sharply 
pointed in front where it joins the bodice, 
and is hollowed out beneath the chin. It 
is made principally of soft and often trans- 
parent stuffs. Silk scarfs with flowers 
are a delightfully becoming dictate of 
Dame Fashion, and fancy yokes tolighten 


lace and kindred materials. Among the 
new colors in dress goods are biscuit and 
cameo shades, and Napoleon blue, a pecu- 
liarly vivid hue, has been revived. The 
wide collar has reached its apotheosis. 
It is composed of batistes, decorated with 
Irish hand embroideries, and is a most 
beautiful addition to woman's dress. 


A New Departure. 


The Chicago, Milwaukee & St Paul 
Railway has recently put in service on 
its Pioneer Limited trains the largest and 
handsomest dining carever built. It is 
eighty-two feet in length from tip to tip, 
and its body is six inches wider and higher 
than the usual dining car. It seats thirty- 
six people comfortably in movable chairs, 
and has a kitchen large enough to permit 
the working of six cooks which, with six 
waiters and a conductor make up the crew. 
The dining cars heretofore in service did 
not provide sufficient space to properly 
care for the large number of patrons of the 
Pioneer, so that it became necessary to 
have a larger car. 


Health and Rest for Mother and Child. 


MBs. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYyRvUP has been used for 
OVER FIFTY YEARS by MILLIONS OF MOTHER 
HILDREN E IN 


ENS the GUMS, ALLAYS ali PAIN, CURES WIND 
OOLIO and isthe best remedy for DIARRG@(EA. Sold 
by Druggists in ner part of the world. Besure and 
ask for “Winslow's Soothing Syrup ” and take no other 
kind Twenty-five cents a bottle 





“Tt may be true what some men say. 
Irmaun be trues 
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For Years the Standard of 
Comparison for Safety Pins 


NO OTHER ‘‘JUST AS GOOD.” 


Made of specially tempered wire, does not bend; 
sharp point, easily penetrates —— coil, can- 
net catch in fabric; made in nine sizes, from 

; finished in nickel and blac 
. Send 6c. for an assorted ‘card of Clinton 
Safety Pins and let them demonstrate their super- 
iority. OAKVILLE CO., Waterbury, Conn. 
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Spalding’s Official 
Baseball Guide 


Edited by Henry CnHapwick. The harg- 
est guide ever published. Contains the 
official playing rules; records of the lead- 
ing major and minor leagues; interest- 
ing comments on the game; half-tone 
pictures of nearly 700 players, and an 
article on *‘ Baseball Government of the 
Future,” by A. G. Spalding. 


Price, 10 Cents. 


A. G. SPALDING & BROS., 


(INCORPORATED) 


New York. Chicago. Denver. 





Write Dr. Claypool regarding 
lectures for Commencement and 


Institute. 


One superintendent said, “Dr. Clay- 
pool’s lecture was worth as much as many 
an ordinary Institute.” 


Lectures, 


Shells and Shackles ” 
“Two of America's Ideas” 


Dr. Ernest Vernon Claypool, 
WAVERLY, Iowa. 








THE SMITH PREMIER 
TYPEWRITER ___ 


MAKES LIGHT 
> THE WORK 
» OF CORRESPONDENCE 


{t is the best value type- 
writer for the Office, 
Schoolroom....and 

the Home...... 


Grand 
Prize 
Paris 
1900 


Highest 
Awar 
Possible. 



















New I!lustrated Catalogue Free. 
THE SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITER Co., 
SYRACUSE, N. Y., U.S. A. 











couring soap-~ 





